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hast weekend the government ap 
Sinted Sir Donald Stokes, chair- 
man of Leyland, as adviser on the 
"Me of arms abroad. 
Wipe onald is a man who accepts 
‘Hout question the purest of capi- 
ay principles: my job is to sell, 
ini Matter what, Thus, where others 
_&ht have qualms about selling 
nee to South Africa, say, provid- 
wan the price suited him Sir Donald 
4 uld not hesitate. It was he who 
Leyland buses to Cuba. For 
a sale’s the thing, and this 
fhaliciple is implicitly endorsed by 


m,. Sovernment with his appoint 
Nen| 


y 


The 


of 
loys 


fovernment is 
3 to cash in on the nice profits 


f 
ip the official arms market, and to 


course an- 


le would deplore the un- 
he trade in heroin from which 
Nya lah of Persia is reputed to de- 
fy © Much of his income (according 
Foy recent Bertrand Russell Peace 
Hog dation statement); but they 
tony to have given scant considera- 
iy to the fact that the export drive 
hush they are planning may be 
Meret’ lethal as the Shah’s com- 
Dune? even if officially approved. 
ha rp wthour government seems: to 
Of « tccepted in total the amorality 
“4sical capitalism. 
ie American arms pusher, Henry 
8,88, who has previously beaten 
in the military market, 
» 4 27-man office with cach man 
to a ‘ multi-country exports 
The Observer reported last 
ty that “ some equivalent Brit- 
_ %8anisation plan is almost. cer- 


yin. 


—{s 


dangerous§ 


tain to result from the three-month 
Stokes survey.” The main emphasis 
of his plan will be, however, “ to 
make sure we’re making the right 
equipment at the right price.” 
How much of the hoped-for arms 
traffic will be with underdeveloped 
countries? Presumably the Stokes 
plan will aim at cornering some of 
the American arms market: most 
present-day conflicts are being 
fought with American arms; most 
take place in underdeveloped coun 
tries. The terrible effects of warfare 
on underdeveloped countries hardly 
need be pointed out. 

Further, when the governments of 
underdeveloped countries find it 
necessary to buy arms, they utilise 
money that could have been more 
effectively spent. It is no argument 
to say that “if we don’t supply the 
arms, someone else will.” Substi- 
tute heroin for the word arms and 
you quickly see why, 

Our trade with the poor countries 
must be in peaceful goods which 
help to build up their economies; 
if, after the centuries in which we 
grew rich on the proceeds of our 
exploitation of colonial territories, 
all we have to offer them now is 
arms, we shall be deservedly even 
less popular than we already are 
In the last few years, the response 
to the appeals of organisations like 
Oxfam and War on Want has shown 
that very many people in this coun- 
try are moved by a spirit ef gener- 
osity to the poor and disease-strick- 
en people in other countries. What 
we have not yet reached is a level 
of public education where we will 
find it intolerable to be giving what 
are still small amounts of money 


IN THIS WEER’S ISSUE 


American students on the left 


— Start of anew series 

Doctors and the Health Service 
The politics of acquiescence 
How nations negotiate 


United Nations 
Giacometti 
Readers’ letters 


to the giant problem. of. fighting 
poverty and misery, when we spend 
very large sums of money on wea: 
pons of destruction, We have not 
yet reached the stage when our 
own balance of payments and our 
own standard of living are not au- 
tomatically the first. consideration, 
whatever the morality of the means 
used to protect them. We are still, 
as the racialist initiative over im- 
migration shows, liable to be moved 
by selfishness and an inability 
either to put ourselves in the place 
of someone less fortunate, or to 
realise our responstbilities, as 
against our rights, 


This may be something that the aid 
organisations have begun to change. 
They may also have begun to 
change the old assumptions about 
power and national security, Every 
national or international  ¢risis 
brings with it the disaster of refu- 
gees, destruction, famine — and 


Sir Donald Stokes 


disease. Everyone who gives to an 
aid appeal, let alone anyone whe 
works for Oxfam, War on Wat, or 
any other aid organisation, knows 
that arms are no blessing for any 


people, however unavoidable their 


acquisition may seem, — 


The problem of peaceful: develap- 
ment, as well as being a problem 
of irade and aid. is a estan af 
finding alternatives to armed force 
as a means of solving conflicts. This 
is necessary for the major countries 
which have the means of warld- 
wide devastation in their hands; 
and it is necessary for the poor 
countries, which may be less power 
ful, but which - like Vietnam « can 
still find themselves. torn by con: 
flict, OF all problems, it is the most 


prewing one which confronts us 


day, 
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Diary 


As this in a free service we roserve the right te 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as Complete as possible, we urge organisers te: 
1. Sena entries to arrive cot later than first 
ust Monday (Friday preferred). 
2. Include date, town, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakerée, organisers (sod 
wecrotary'’s address) 
To publicise full detalls, 
displayed advertisement. 
Remember to order copies of Peaos Mews fer 
your advertised meeting: Sale or Return, From. 
‘reulation Dept, 3 Caledonian Rd. M1. 


23 July, Friday 


LONDON N.W.4. 7.45 pin, Co-op Nall, 122 Ken- 
tsh Town Road. C. §. &. Russell on ‘ Vietnam, 
Causes and Cure."" St Pancras and Holborn 
Ad Hoe Cttee, 


24 July, Saturday 


LONDON N.W,.8. 10 am Lords Cricket ground, 
or after @ at 167 Lisson Grove, N.W.1. Picket 
of all-white South African cricket team, Anti- 
Apirtheld Movement, 


25 July, Sunday 


WOULL - GOOLE, 9.30 am depart from Ferry 
Pier, Hull, arrive Goole, 4.30 pm, Coast to 
coast march, YOND, 


LONDON W.C.2. 7.45 pin. 
Garrick St. Jack Robinson: 
Pactfisin.”’ London Anarchists, 


26 July, Monday 


GOOLE - PONTEFRACT. 10° am, 
via Aéld, arrive Pontefract 5 pm. 
coast march. YCND. 


27 July, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.15 pm. 6 Endsleigh St. 
London Area monthly mtg open to all members 
for discusslon, planning and reports. PPU. 


PONTEFRACT - LEEDS. 9 am leave Pontefract, 
giriva Leeds 4.36 pm. YCND coast to coast 
march. 


28 July, Wednesday 


CROYDON, A pm. Gallery Room, Adult School 
Yall, Park Lane, YCND meeting. Speaker: 
John Palmer, 


LEEDS - HWALIFAX. 9.30 am, leave Headrow, 
oe Halifax 6.15 pm. YCND coast to coast 
march, 


29 July, Thursday 


HALIFAX OLDHAM. 10.30 am leave from 
Halifux Labour Club, arrive Oldham 5.15 pm. 
YCND coast to coast mareh. 


30 July, Friday 


LONDON N.W.3. 8 pm. Above Horse & Groom, 
Heath St, Poctry programme: ‘' Poets and 
War" given by Dr Dannio Abse. Organised by 
Défense (pacifist youth organisation member 
of ICDP). 


OLDHAM - MANCHESTER, 11 am leave Oldham 
Market Place, arrive Picadilly Manchester 2 
pm. YON coast to coast march, 


31 July, Saturday 


EAST LONDON. 2.30 pm, Hackney Town Hall, 
Mare St. March for peace in Vietnam, and 
public mtg at Ridley Road market. YS. 


MANCHESTER + WARRINGTON, 9 am leave 
Gorton Park, Belle Vue, arrive Warrington 5 
pm. YCND coast to coast march 


Teach-ins 


Can they promote understanding of the 
“other side '? 


Dr Rachel Pinney 
will demonstrate the method of 


Creative listening 


which does just this. 


12 July- 17 Octoher: London - Bir- 
mingham - Manchester - Carlisle - 
Glasgow - Edinburgh - Newcastle - 
Leeds - Shetfield - Manchester - 
Oxford - Bristol - Southampton - 
Brighton 
Friday July 23 
Friends Meeting House, Dr Johnson’s 
House, Colemore Circus, Birmingham 
Saturday July 24 
Church of the Messiah, Broad St, 
Birmingham (near I{all of Memory) 
Monday July 26, Tuesday 27, Friday 30 
Central Library, St Peter’s Hall, 
Manchester 2 
Thursday July 29 
Boardroom, All Saints Offices, 
Lower Ormond St, All Saints, 
Manchester 
Monday August 2, Tuesday 3, 
Thursday 5, Saturday 7 
Civic Wall, Castle St, Carlisle 
Friday August 6 
Friends Meeting House, 45 Corporation 
Koad, Cartisle 


7.90pm admission free collection 
Enquiries to 93 Oakley Street, 
London S.W.3. FLAxman 7008 


book a classified or 


Lamb & Flag, off 
“Anarchism and 


leave Goole 
Coast to 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 48. Discounts tor 
series, box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
Stainps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Kd., London, N.t by first post Monday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
iserments rates on application. 


Coming events 

LONDON ANARCHISTS mnect at Lamb & Flag, 
off Garrick St on Sundays, 7.45 pm. 25 July: 
Jack Robinson: “ Anarchism and Pacifism.'’ J 
August: “ Whisper and Shout,'"” poetry evening 
with Mary Horton, Dennis Gould and others, 
SUMMER SCHOOL, August 1-7 on the ideas of 


the peace movement. Aylesmore Farm, War- 
wickshire. £2 10s. Bookings (with 10s) to 
Cttee of 100, 13 Goodwin St, London N.4. 
Personal 

FOREIGN STAMPS? Send ther to War Hesis- 
ters’ International, 88 Park Avenue, Entield, 
Middx, 

‘ y 

Resistance 


Since I happen to like my fellow men, 
including John Rety and all the anony- 
mous editors of Resistance and Solidar- 
ty, what worries me is that so many of 
our arguments that ought to be about 
inatters of substance degenerate so 
quickly into querulous personal vendet- 
tas. Can we put this right? 

On June 30 the important event was the 
Central Hall teach-in, not the lobby of 
Parliament, and it is significant that 
John Rety sidesteps this by referring 
exclusively to the Jobby. I agree with 
him, of course, that the salvation of 
Parliament is a lost cause. I went to 
the House after the teach-in to lobby 
the lobbyists, not the MPs. 

What John Rety and other friends 
amongst the anarchists and Solidarists 
have failed to see is that the teach-in 
movement is at least as significant as 
were the demonstrations of 1961. 

De Eversley, recently back from Ber- 
keley, told the Birmingham teach-in why 
the American government is worried by 
the campus campaign, 

Firstly, he said, senior government staff 
had very close links with senior men 
of the universities (rom whose ranks 
they had heen recruited) and the teach- 
ins in consequence were affecting the 
zovernment directly. Actual defection 
had begun, 

Secondly, the universities were the sole 
recruiting ground for the officer corps 
of the armed forces, and the last few 
months had seen something quite new - 
again as the result of the teach-ins. 
Muscular, crew-cut, white-shirted young 
Americans who had never previously had 
a political thought in their heads were 
marching down to recruiting offices to 
tear up their draft cards! 

Take these two processes together, al- 
low them to continue for long enough 
and the very machinery of the warfare 
state will grind to a halt, No wonder 
President Jahoson and his advisers take 
the teach-ins seriously! 

In Britain the teach-in movement caught 
on only in the last few days of tern. 
Next term will be the test. Its political 
effect may well be even greater than 
has heen the case in the US hecause 
of the political capital accumulated by 
thet independent peace movement since 


It is true that the Central Hall teach-in 
was all but ruined by the dated and 
mindless volubility of organised Com- 
munism, but matters were not improved 
by the absence of all those who stayed 
ae noe to prove the purity of their 
aith. 

It might be as well to define this faith. 
Tt is the Jeftist hangover about ‘“ the 
working class" (ef Solidarity's sub-title 
“for Workers’ Power" and Freedom’s 
hack page “ For Workers’ Control"). 

It is caused by a very crafty bug. When 
it pets into people they have a deep- 
down feeling that only historically pre- 
destined song of toil can be really vir- 
tuous. 

Of course ‘the workers” have been 
about to arrive ever since 1848 - but 
never mind! Come the revolution and 
they will al) be there! 

This is the Marxist mystique and it is 
utterly disastrous. Marx should have 
stuck to economics. At least Mao discov- 
ered that peasarits are also people! 
One of the inevitable results of this 
belief in the political significance of 
class (for which incidentally there is no 
histarical justification, Edward Thomp- 
gon notwithstanding) is the complemen- 
tary belief that ideas are not important. 
Thus anything that happens in universi- 
ties cannot possibly be of real conse- 


PREGNANCY 
Huiness and 
Laboratories, 


TEST, rapid, accurate, Send two 
small urine specimen. Hadley 
8 Harvist Road, London N.W.6, 


WEDNESDAY AT PEACE NEWS. Voluntary 
workers always needed at Peace News office 
10 am to § pm especially Wednesday (to 9 
pm) and Thursday. 5 Caledonian Road, Kings 
Cross, London N.1. 


Publications 


CONTEMPORARY ISSUES - a forum for eritical 
social ideas, published in the US. Summer 
number features: ‘Phe America Economy by 
Paul Mattick, Fhe Voice of Art by Lenore 
Yost. Four issues 10s or $1.80; only from 
Conlemporary Press, PO Box 2357, “Chureh 
St Station, New York &, NY, USA. 

LIVERATURE  FOolt) PBACE CAMPAIGNERS. 
Peace Packets, a comprehensive literature ser- 
vice, provides the latest publications of many 
organisations. 20s a year, start now. Wousmans 
(the Peace News booksellers) 5 Caledonian 
Roud, London N,1. 


Letters to 
the Editor 


quence since the universities are not 
(wait for it!) “at the point of produc- 


tion.” So the teach-ins get ignored 
QED, 
But one must be fair. Solidarity and 


Freedom have been very good on Ameri- 
can universities, especially Berkeley. Per- 
haps they might now take a closer look 
nearer home. 

Part of the present troubles stems from 
the fact that lines have got crossed be- 
tween the Committee of 100 and various 
libertarian groups that are not interested 
in non-violence as an idea. These lines 
have now to be sorted out. 

That openness and non-violence are part 
of the same value-system seems to me 
to be self-evident. John Rety calls this 
(or its converse) “near to criminal 
libel.” E blush for his knowledge of law 
and language. f 

It is because this kind of sectarian non- 
sense is talked by people who ought to 
know better that other people, hearing 
il, think that the Committee they used 
to know must have passed away. We 
shall see. 

In 1961 a hundred individuals in their 
awn names and by their own deeds 
publicly enjoined civil disobedience 
against nuclear militarism. This was the 
beginning of the Committee of 100, We 
huve never gone back on that proposi- 
tion and the day we do we perish, Yet 
this has not precluded new develop- 
ments. We have extended our thinking 
and activity to include opposition to 
militarism as such, a thoroughly non- 
aligned internationalist outlook and the 
elements of a new post-parliamentary 
theory of politics - direct demacracy. 
The Committee is a very peculiar oryan- 
isation. It is the only one I know in 
which rebels get promoted instead of 
expelled and individuals resign one week 
and turn up at meetings the next. People 
who disappeared years ago pop up and 
talk as though they had never been 
away. And voting is done with the feet. 
T don’t regard the Committee as being 
made up only of those who are now 
on the active supporters’ list, but rather 
as something that most nearly approxi- 
mates to an association of all those wha 
have taken non-violent direct action 
since 1958. That means thousands. 

As to my plan of “centralisation and 
central leadership” - that is the great- 
est! Please, John, tell me more! This 
is a sort of upside-down in-joke, because 
it is the exact opposite of what is nor- 
mally attributed, [ have been mildly cri- 
ticised for years in the Committee for 
having a thing about decentralisation! 
At the last two mectings of the National 
Committee I have pone out on a limb 
over the importance of decentralised 
finance. 

Decentralisation is now hulit into the 
very fabric of the Committee. This 
means risks - the present state of Resis- 
tance is a case in point - but these risks 
are infinitely worthwhile. 

If the editors of Itesistanee at this or 
any other time choose to abandon what 
the Committee stands for the answer 
will come not from “the centre” (what- 
ever that means) but from the regular 
readers and distributers who will just 
refuse to buy the paper and refuse to 
sell it. This seeins to he what is happen- 
ing at the moment, and John Rety’s 
desperate call for loyalty will ent no 
ice at all. The paper has got to be good. 
We are not competing with Warcry or 
The Watchtower. 

Now that my private memo has been 
made public property 1 suppose 7 ought 
to explain how I came to take such a 
dim view of Resistance’s comment on the 
Joan Baez rally in Trafalgar Square, 
There were three important points about 


Situations vacant 


LONDON REGION €ND invites applications ior 
the post of Regional Organiser, whieh uli 
become vacant in the autumn, £15 a bee 
plus luncheon vouchers. Details from Lona 

Region CND, 14 Grays Inn Kd, W.C.1. 


) 


regional organiser for 


OXFAM. Assistant to 0 118 
South London. Young person with initla of 
enthusiasm, able to work with all sections @ | 


the community, organising abilit essential: 
® i " Plouse contact 


Able to drive an advantage. ey, 
David Graham, 33 Elmfield Road, Bromieh 
Kent, KAY 1991, 


For sale 


1959 7-TON TRADER, recently modified, double ju 


in chen 


wheel ond ot 


drop-sided long base tipper 


condition, £250 or offer, licenced to 
year, 88 Burford Koad, Nottingham. 


that rally that Resistance completelY 
missed. 

In the first place CND, in the rally and 
in the preparations for it, pointedly 
moved away from possible “ aligned | 
associations to the exact opposite a 
active co-operation with the Committ 
of 100 in a joint enterprise. Those Wh! 
know the history of CND-Committee '* 
lations will realise that this was 1° 
to be taken lightly. { 
Secondly, the absence of Labour MPs 
on the platform was not an accident. 
Thirdly, for the first time on a CN? 
national platform there was no reste’ 
tion of any kind on what a Commitité 
of 100 speaker might and did say. f 
Not only did Resistance miss the deepe, 
implications of the occasion, it also 8% 
the facts wrong. “As expected, speak! 
after speaker called on the Wilson, 604 
ernment to ‘use its influence with Pree 
dent Johnson’ to stop the war in ¥! - 
nam.” This is just rubbish. A reporle 
should listen with his ears, not his 
pectations, t 
Accurate reporting is terribly importan 
We have to restore to polities a yi 
thing called “the truth.” I thought 
anarchists at least might understand Wn 
but now I am not so sure. After Kate 
I wrote an eye-witness account of tie 
dead-slow dead-stop shambles im 17 
toria Street on Easter Monday ane. 
put the blame squarely where it 7) 
longed - on the shoulders of the ad 
chist banner-bearers, Freedom refus 
to publish. So much for freedom.. ' 
About my legendary salary (which 
two-thirds of “Burnham” {js hardly ie 
modest) all J can say is that some your 
people in the movement seem to hf 
not the remotest idea of what nore 
settled family life costs. If, howelr 
they insist upon regarding me a$ Me 
hest-hecled peacenik in town that 
least will he a change. to 
One of the grooves that now needs, 
he filled in is that whieh concerns 
alleged virtues of indigence. The 
thing to do with poverty is to abol! 
it and we should practise what 
preach. ine 
We are entitled to expect a fullti, 
worker in the movement to deliver ap" 
goods but we are liable to be qe 
pointed in that expectation if he tae 
to spend much of his time worty! 
about money. q 
After writing both discursively ane gy 
monumental length I suppose | oural 
to come up with some kind of penis 
conclusion, For what it is worth 
this... ent 
It takes all sorts to make 4 move yy 
against war. There need to be a% Moye 
different kinds of organisation as t ect 
are “sorts.” The place where they’ 

is called “ action.” eg l¥ 
Those who take non-violence seria 
as an idea and those who do not, shy 
organise themselves separately. THE" ye 
will know where they stand and "it 
preconditions of yoodwill establish 
is high time, 

Peter Cadogan, 

5 Acton Way, Cambridge. 


i 
As sales organiser of Resistance, iy 
say in reply to John Rety’s letter py 
16) that there is no sales bayC@™ ine 
myself, I did say that 1 objected © yell 
contents of this month’s issue abt sell 
yt 


that T could not sell this edition 4 : 
yn 


I did not urge any other person © 
likewise, and this did not stop me 
back mumbers, 
Manny Blanket, 
104 Blandford Street, London W.t 


More letters on page® 
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Pierre Martin Dumeste 


Gabriel WaArboussier, one of the speak- 
ers at the launching: of International Co- 
pheration Year, was recently appointed 
“xecutive Director of the UN Trainin; 
te Research Institute, with the rank 
Wn nder-Secretary General of — the 
hited Nations. 
forn in 1908 in Mali, dArboussier is 
eet * the fruit, of international co- 
ie being the son of an African 
his ver and French father. It is doubtless 
ha ancestry and a culture drawn from 
Mite eunents which led him to go be 
a, the idea of nationalism and made 
hee active in world federal organisations, 
n before his present appointment, 
at & farewell mecting with some friends 
ta akar, he explained how he saw the 
in of the new lustitute, which accord: 
B to Uo 'Phant should “help the UN 
Y Undertake more effectively two prim- 
Tene objectives: the maintenance of 
of, — and security, and the promotion 
Hig COnomie and social development, 
Wore ouramme is not yet precisely 
the ed out, but d’Arboussier has made 
OF reo lowing points the first) subjects 
eseareh: 
Analysis of UN operations in 
Ubled countries, UN and Leapne of 
auons experience in stopping apures- 
ely of situations where recourse 
or Deen made to conciliation, media- 
Po and certain enforcement procedures, 
C@ research in general, Attempts to 
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ening countries. With particular refer- 
iar to the Development Decade, he 
rts study the process of develop- 


nee 


ment, so as to find out the best methods 
by which the UN can help countries 
in different stuzes of development. 

ile also wants the institute to work for 
more general recognition of the righte 
of man, and for the UN to promate the 
putting into effect of the provisions of 
the Universal Declaration of the Hights 
of Man. However, individuals will not 
be able to put eases before the ssti- 
tute. Since the institute is chiefly fn- 
anced by voluntary contributions from 
governments, | think one can be scepti- 
cal of the freedom of action it will have 
to investigate violations of rights, or 
even to make a public conderanation of 
them. 
The institute will play a@ role in triamimy 
personnel for international orpanisa- 
tions. Bat rather than be a super-instt- 
tute, in addition to the 63 international 
institutes which exist now, tt wilk play 
a co-ordinating part between (hem, 

Just another expensive UN orpan, of 


no more use than the others,” some 
may think, What) makes ome — hope 
that it will be more than that is the 


personality of its director and his col 
leaves, among whom are Arthur Lewis, 
Oscar Lange and Kenneth Younger 
Gabriel d@Arboussier says that in: order 
to counterbalance the farce of nation- 
alism within the UN, he places his nisti- 
tute “under the patronage of public 
opinion,” adding: “Lo hope each of you 
becomes a member of the justitute, sa 
that we do not remain a sect.” 

1 hope that all pacifist organisations 
take note of this appeal; perhaps when 
Gabriel WArboussier presents his plan 
of work to U Thant in August he will 
tive them the chance to express their 
conception of defending the peace by 
methods which systematically repudiate 
vidlence. 

Pierre Martin Dumeste is a Doctor of 
Law and Leonomics. He lives la Senegal 
where he is developing co-operatives wilh 
the technical assistance of yoluntecrs. 
He is a Council member of War Resist- 
ers’ Tnternational. 


Is the United Nations 


U 
ppited Nations Forces: 


a legal study of 
lite Nathons 


practlee, by DO W. 
nt Kind of Peace Force? (United 
Nations Association, Is 6d). 


“4 Of The Observer celebrated the 
s “Atieth anniversary of the UN with 
iy loon which showed U Thant blow- 
7p Out the candles of a birthday cake 
deed the fires of the Vietnam contict 
war! UNheeded in the backround. It 
er an understandable, if cruel, corm- 
tig Ue # situation where imternational 
Dap, tt for peace seems almost totally 
Clap need: and where the UN in parti 
te has been thrust into the back- 
Yeltnd, 

maytever criticisms one may want to 
in i Of the way the UN has intervened 
WarqueePhational ertses from Suez on- 
the @e_One thing al least seems clear. 


fay, eNeral Assembly was an indispen- 
ty, forum for those who were trysny 
Nie Der the political temperature. i 


lng Present warld crisis is so threaten: 
the’ A2uch of the blame must be pu on 
Noy MCt that the General Assembly can- 
thay meet. It is extremely difficnlt to 
Cra 88 an effective peace lobby im the 
ances, althousb something mile 
fhieg VEEN done at the Algiers Confer- 
Nanay Which would have had the addi- 

advantage af Chinese participa: 
fhe Ul dealing with the Vietnam crisis, 


Non 7 is itself disabled by the excl 
soc); China from membership, and its 
he. gition With the American side in 
Dry ‘i Srean War, But attempts to ine 
Make, the UN's standin as a_ peace- 
Aive,() Be dinpussible if the General 


i + 

4 Pape itsell is not in session, 
then Sstntial to keep all this in mind 
‘ora, Uscussing the question of UN 
wie ee “presence” has often been 
yt ‘ ConsSpleuous sigap of a gener 
Hie, (voll nuclear war, But without 
4 “political conditions, a UN 
Nee" can do little. It is alsa 
Course, that a UN force can 


ey 


eT] 


doomed ? 


make betler or worse use of the political 
conditions in which it hus to operate. 
We need to pet a much clearer idva ot 
What the experience of the nine yeurs 
Since Suez has to leach us, Dre Bowett's 
massive (but very readable) book and 
UNA’s admirably concise pamphlet are 
both useful contributions to a discussion 
Which deserves much anore attention 
froin the peace movement than at has 
vot so far. 

What Aind of Peace Fore? examines 
the past and the possible future of UN 
peacemaking in the cuntext of the cur- 
rent controversy over finance. HL hasn't 
been possible lo get stutes to pay for 
UN operations to which they were op 
posed. The UNA pamphlet aceepts this 
as a fact of Utfe, and argues for the 
creation af a peacekeeping fund through 
the issue of bonds. Provided that govern 
ments, and the general public, were pre- 
Dared ta buy (hese honds an a sulherent 
scale, i would not matter unduly it 
soing governments refused to buy. 

In effect this would mean that a vovern 
men tike the OSSK, which ut presant 
distrusts the whole business af pence: 
keeping through a “ presence acting 
as (he agent Ob a consensus mn the Gen 
eral Assembly, would not be asked to 
pay for operations of which at disap- 
proved. But at would also not be atte 
to stop an operation ino which those 
inmmediately involved were prepared to 
tolerate a UN presence, 

As clearly emerges trom the pamphlet, 
the conception of « UN force envisayed 
by the framers of the Charter «ainilitury 
enforcement by the great powers avting 
da concert. has never proved a practical 
possibility, Although critieal of the 
Soviet attitude towards the peacekeep- 
ME question, tho auther concedes that 
the principle underlying this athitude 
needs to be taken seriously. Tho idea 
of # supranational farce, “so strong 
that no state could challenge il," muy be 
aitractive for anyone who supposes that 
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‘| hope each of you becomes a member of the 
institute, so that we do not remain a sect’ 


his ussociates will he in charne of the 
force, It is bound to be unattractive fo 
the USSR, which has consistently been 
in a minority in the UN, 


While the UNA pamphlet endorses the 
neutral approach adopted by the peace 
keeping of the fast decade, and questions 
the rightness of the alow of a saprana- 
tional military force, Dr Bowett ts rather 
more sympathetic lo the idea af enforce 
ment. He believes that effective UN 
peacekeeping machinery needs to be es- 
tahlished before disarmament ts under 
taken, and (hat this entails a force strong 
enourh (to carry out International deel. 
sions. Tle agrees with the view that ine 
Caan disputes can seldam be solved 
y agreement, and “acceptance of im- 
partial means of adfudieating such dis- 
putes is necessary to ensure peaceful 
change in oa dynatnte work society.” Al 
though critical of several aspects of the 
UN action in Korea, he commends it ag 
“the frst attempt by an Internationsl 
organisation to check an act of amrres: 
sion,” and stegests that Whe Wareat 
War way well have deterred further ad 
ventures af the same kind, 

What Dr Rawett does not eonuader is the 
longterm: consequences of the UN's 
association with what the UNA pan 
phlet acctivately desevibes as a “ contain- 
ment” mieasure against the spread of 
communism in Asia. He notes that the 
Chinese always accepted the view that 
the Korean War was genuinely a UN 
action, and argues that this was a mare 
realistic view than that put forward by 
(hie Russians, But the Russinns, ia deny 
ing the UN character of the Korean 
War, were in fact arguing a case which 
enabled them ta stay iu the UN. ‘The 
Chinese were content ta nevept the ON 
as an allen and hostile atiianee domi 
fad by America. This attituite leads 
raburally fo the ldeq af a rival world 
organisation of “new umerging forces, 
which will adopt 4 postyuas of militant 
opposition ta the wealthy, corrupt, and 


doomed forces banded Covather ia the 
UN. ito ois difficule fo see how emphasis 
on the idea of enforeement action by the 
UN can do anything lut strengthen the 
distintegration of the ward conmunity. 


Dr Rowell is a little impatiunt aft the 
widespread “ preference for eaphemisne 
in describing UN «military forces. The 
tinfiitary element is generally played 
down, and expressions the “ peste super 
visian force,” “UN security force. ete, 
are favored. Bat this is surely onty 
conan sense, Tis possible te tielid up 
a mininiun of international sequivacence 
in a folding force Jike the UNE in the 
Middle East or the faree in the Conta. 
A Korea-type operution is inevitably 
ouftcusht partisan, and produces Ue same 
Kind of trouble far the mediatary work 
of the UN a8 the US intervention in the 
Lehanon did Dr Bowett himself sated at 
this dost casa that (he Janding of Amer. 
ean troops in diy 1058 produced 4 
feneral fose of contidence ino the UN 
observers hy the local inhalutants, which 
fook some time to vegan 


A book us thorough at fr Bowett’s 
deserves much more camment and its 
cussion than there is roam for in a 
short review, One seneral pout that 
must be made fe that hls uppraach Is 
that of a lawyor, which perhaps Tracts fo 
samo undervaliing of the pusitive merks 
of imprevisation soi tiformality ti 
medttatery and peace-koeplagy work. Dit 
nowhere elny can one find seh a full 
amalysig af the various kinds Gf opera 
tian that UN forces have perfarmed. 
Even where one disagrees, on Weleamas 
the clarity with which the proffeme have 
been set out. 


Goottrey Catnall ia a deetiadr in Bagiish 
a Rdinkievh Univerdty ond a raumbor 
at the Edinburah Unlversity Seal trey 
for Heteace Staities, He is the andi 6 
a pocent Peace News pamphlet, “Ta heap 
the Pears.” 
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Editorials 


The doctors and the Health Service 


Britain's family doctors complain of over- 
work and poor pay; they are on call 
24 hours a day, their wives are liable to 
he called on to do unpaid work for 
them, and their work is more and more 
confined to routine diagnosis and pre- 
scription. Their status, they say, is not 
what it was. 


These complaints should be enough to 
win them a good deal of public sympa- 
thy; but there is no doubt that the tactic 
of mass resignation threats has damped 
down this sympathy, and their latest de- 
maad, that patients should pay a consul- 
tation fee to their doctor, will certainly 
do nothing to endear the doctors to the 
public. Since this demand attacks the 
fundamental ideas underlying the Nation- 
al Health Service, it is plainly unaccept- 
able ta the Minister of Health, and the 
doctors will he forced into either backing 
down or carrying out the resignation 
threat. If they choose this course, it 


will be clear that they are the people 


responsible for the destruction of the 
Health Service. 

The doctors’ demand is one of two 
solutions to the crisis, and it is a bad 
solution. It is claimed that fee-paying 
by patients - sums ranging from 2s to 
10s per visit have been mentioned 
would do away with abuse of the service 
hy people making frivolous calls on their 
doctors’ time. But there is no evidence 
that it would deter “ abuses,” since the 
motives that Jie behind apparently 
frivolous calls are probably much too 
complex for a simple financial measure 
to deal with. It is, though, a reasonable 
guess that fee-paying would deter a num. 
ber of people genuinely in need of. a 
doctor’s attention. Old age pensioners in 
particular would be badly hit, along with 
mothers of young children and anyone 
living on a low income. 


The other solution is to improve the 
Health Service on the basis of free 
treatment. This means that doctors 


‘Preferable to bombs, | suppose’ 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
Victims of fall-out 


The latest issue of fnternational Civil 
Defence, bulletin of the international 
civil defence organisation in Geneva, 
has come up with the comforting con- 
clusion that “the physiological conse- 
sequences of intensive irradiation are 
not necessarily as far-reaching as was 
Originally supposed.” 


This conclusion is drawn fram a study 
of 82 people from the Pacific island of 
Ringelap, who in 1056 were victims of 
radioactive fallout from atomic tests 
carried out over the Bikini islands. 


Immediately after contamination, the 
victims were found to have suifered 
burns and loss of hair. There was also 
a “ considerable increase” in the stronti- 
um-89 and radioactive iodine eontent in 
thelr bodies. 

With their burns healed and their hair 
vrown affain, the long-term effects which 
biologists have discovered are that the 
ercentage of miscarriages is greater 
han that of non-irradiated islanders, and 
that the bones of boys (but not girls) 
born to irradiated parents took longer 
to develop than normal. There were no 
eascs Of Jeukaemja or skin cancer. 


In a sense. perhaps this report is en- 
couraping; but I have some doubts about 
jt. One, the experience of the islanders 
{a stil) nothing to be complacent about, 
even if its Jong-term results are not 
as bad as feared. Two, how does the 
amount of fallout which contaminated 
them compare with that which affected, 
say, the men on the Lucky Dragon, and 
why are the results so different? Can 
the Itingelap people truly be described, 
as the report does, as ‘an illustration of 
survival following a real atomic war?” 


Perhaps the report does suggest that the 
death and destruction of an atomie war 
may not be absolutely total; but FT hope 
that no-one is going to use it fo stizgest 
that there are “acceptable” levels of 
atomic bombardment, or to deny that 
the suffering caused would be so great as 


to be unjustifiable. But even as | 
write this, 1 know that somewhere, 
someone is doing exactly that. 


+ * + 


On May 28 TI commented sourly on an 
issue of the Japanese anti-bomb paper, 
No More Hiroshimas, which was full of 
praise for the Chinese nuclear test. | now 
have a copy of the latest No More Hiro 
shimas, which announces that the offend- 
ing issue was a forgery. 

“This,” it says, “is thought to be one 
of the ingenious stratagems to throw 
the peace movements and democratic or- 
ganisations in foreign countries into 
confusion, and causing them to lose their 
confidence in Gensuikyo.” 


Well, I must admit Japanese anti-homb 
politics do have me confused anyway; 
but when No More Uiroshinas reassures 
me that “the basic stand of Gensuikyo 
towards the Chinese nuclear tests is the 
same as that expressed in ‘Let us go 
forward holding aloft the Banner for 
the Total Prohibition of Nuclear Weap- 
ons’, [’'m prepared to be reassured and 
eall it a day. 
so * » 


1 may have given the impression last 
week that the Commonwealth Arts Fes- 
tival is only taking place in Cardiff. In 
fact, | am informed by Cardiff connec- 
tions that the festival is also taking 
place in London, Glasgow and Liverpool. 

make little apology for my mistake, 
however, because Cardiff seems ta be 
the only town that is putting out any 
effective publicity on the festival. If 
the organisers in other fowns would 
please contact, T will gladly give publi- 
city to any events of interest connected 
with the festival. It seems sad that Car- 
dil - reputed to be on the tightest bud- 
get of all the towns involved in the 
festival - should appear to be the only 
town concerned to make the thing a 
SUCCESS. 


should be given better conditions of 
work, in which they could give a better 
service to their patients. The most prom- 
ising way of doing this appears to be by 
providing health centres, where doctors 
would have paid assistance, a rota system 
to end the 24-hour call obligation, and 
opportunities for giving cases more at- 
tention than they can at present, Inevit- 
ably, this means spending money, as does 
the other great need - a substantial in- 
crease in the number of doctors. But 
this is a matter which cannot be decided 
by a resolution at the British Medical 
Association: it involves a collective de- 
cision by the community about the prior- 
ily we give to different kinds of public 
spending. 

The doctors have made it plain enough 
that there is a erisis in the National 
Hlealth Service, Just what kind of crisis 
it is was shown by an article in last 
Sunday’s Observer, in which Peter ‘Town- 
send, Professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Mssex, detailed the shortcom- 
ings in our provision for the care of old 
people. Nearly 700,000 people over 65, 
it is estimated, have difficulty in walking, 
negotiating stairs, washing or dressing, 
or are bedridden. Over a million have 
difficulty in caring for their feet, but 
are not getting care. Six hundred thous- 
and fee) a need for help with housework, 
but do not have a home help. About 
300,000 need special housing. 

These figures, which are taken from a 
survey* to be published this week, show 
that every section of the welfare services, 
including the family doctors, needs to 
be expanded to meet needs which are 
not now being met. Again, this means 


Ruled out by the chair 


One of the more puzzling features of 
the final communiqué produced by the 
Commonwealth Conference in June was 
the seeming ease with which a formula 
had been arrived at for expressing the 
“Commonwealth view” on immigration 
control: 
“The Prime Ministers recognised that 
the extent of immigration into Britain 
was entirely a matler for the British 
governinent to determine. 
“The hope was expressed that in oper- 
ating such immigration controls as 
they might think necessary the British 
government would continue to give 
preferential treatment to Common- 
wealth citizens; and they welcomed the 
assurance of the British Prime Minister 
that there would be no differentiation 
in any restrictions on account of colour 
or creed.” 
Before the conference it had been ex- 
pected that immigration would prove 
one of the contentious issues - but there 
was no suggestion in the press that there 
had heen any difficulties in wording this 
part of the communiqué. Groups con- 
cerned about the now drastic immigra- 
tion restrictions being considered by the 
British government are Known to have 
heen extremely disappointed that prime 
ministers ike Dr Eric Williams of Trini- 
dad had let them down after previously 
promising to bring out discussion of the 
issue in the conference. 
Nis therefore enlightening to find Dr 
Williams at last making clear what did 
happen at the conference. In an inter- 
view with Patrick Keatley of the Guar 
dian, Dr Williams is quoted as saying: 
“Certain topics were ruled out by 
the chair. The most important was 
migration, which both Jamaica and 
Trinidad wanted to raise as a matter 
of urgency. This is a paramount. issue 
which could break up the Commo 
wealth.” 
Dr Williams goes on ta say: 
“Tt was made clear that certain ideas 
contributed by various Prime Ministers 
at this conference could not he ineor- 
porated into the communiqué because 
they would be unacceptable to certain 
segments of opinion in Britain,” 
Two thines are clear from this. One is 
that Mr Wilson has no more vision of a 
Commonwealth of equals than had his 
Tory predecessors with their assumption 
that Britain as of right must direct the 
proteedings of the conference. Dr W1l- 
jiams, according to Keatley, considers 
that this may be the result of some sort 


spending money; and it also means ie 
organising the welfare services to cd 
a properly co-ordinated service. Above 
all, it means thinking in terms of wha 
people’s needs are, rather than in tou 
of cost, or of minimum acceptable lever 
of care. ‘Talk of “deterring” patients ! 
the exact opposite of what is needed. 
As Minister of Health, Kenneth Roblt 
son has shown a generous understanding 
of the doctors’ grievances; but he ne 
also - quite correctly - stood firm agalm 
attacks on the basic principles of 
Health Service. But the kind of rescut 
operation which is required throughov 
our welfare services cannot be left 
one ministry, let alone one 
needs an educated public opinion, - 
will press for a forward-looking answe 
to the problem, in opposition to 
cheeseparing, grudging attitude. 


And no-one ean really pretend that ue 
facts are not there, and the needs Eh 
known. The work of sociologists like 
Townsend, aided more often by priva 
than public money, has over the last fe 
years overwhelmingly documented t 
amount of neglect and unmet need, 4 
just in welfare services for the aged, be 
throughout the whole field of social Me. 
fare, Now it is time that the evidencé 
was made very widely known, and 

highest priority put on action to m 
the outstanding needs. 


*The Aged in the Welfare State, 
vey carried out with the help 
Government Social Survey hy 
Townsend and Dorothy Wedderbutt 
assisted by Sylvia Korte and Shel 
Benson. (Bell, 21s.) 


ect 


of “residual imperialism that still bas 
to be rooted out of the British 8¥? 
conscious.” ~ 
And secondly, since Mr Wilson was ate 
sumably motivated by electoral const 
erations in his refusal to have “ certal! 
topics” discussed, it becomes incres, 
ingly obvious that there are ‘ certay, 
topics”’ which he is determined to pc 
out of British politics, specifically i 
immigration issue. 45 
One wishes that Dr Williams had mae 
more of a fuss at the time of the ¢@) 
ference. Concerted pressure hy the #0), 
can prime ministers in particular M4 
certain that Vietnam and Rhodesia WOU), 
be discussed. One wonders how hard ry 
Williams did try to press his views ong 
deaf-eared chairman. If he had wie 
his criticisms public at the time 0 a4 
conference it might have helped ar 
siderably those of us who are concer 
to publicise the case against the ci 
monwealth Ianmigrants Act as by 
dency a racialist measure. efi 
Nevertheless, if Dr Williams has be, 
slow to attack Mr Wilson’s handling, | 
the conference and by implication 
tain’s immigration policy, now tha 
has comnitted himself his additiona 
ticism of Wilson’s Vietnam peace } 
sion (of which Dr Williams himsell 
a member) is timely. 
Speaking at London airport en raule 
New York, Dr Williams said: ime 
“The next step might be that Pri. 
Minister Wilson should send an orn 
sary to London to speak to Lom, 
about the aims and purpose 
mission.” salt 
It does appear that if the CommanWet i} 
peace mission is to get anywhere ! use 
be despite Mr Wilson and nat becky 
of him, In these circumstances, 44 tant 
the Immigration issue, it is LMPOF os 
that people who dispute Wilson's POU a 
make their opinion known. Mr WHT 9. 
high-handed treatment of the Com’ ow 
wealth conference has provoked A i oat 
critic who, it is te be hoped, will ® 


into that deaf ear in future. se 
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THE POLITICS 


Decision. Making in the White House by 
Theadore = C, Sorensen (Columbia 
University Press, 85 6d). 


The Polities of Hope by Arthur M. 
yushesinser rdr. (eyre & Spottiswoode, 
M08). 


Eodtemporary intellectuals or intellee- 
of technicians seem especially prone 
iy ag{ nusies of omnipotence. Next to the 
- jt becomme a philosopber-king is 
ah wtter af beconung a king’s plilose 
i ler - his man of hopeful ideas, that is, 
MS personal adviser, his speech writer 


ar hose chosen few who approach the 
sia One and really enter the circle of 
Meet their earlier fantasies seem nar- 


tp and unimaginative: within arm’s 
' nett sits the “custudian of the wuclear 
rece to use Mr Sorensen's metaphor, 
ip fll men and all mankind. How does 
yp SPE lo stand so close to the sovereign 
Aut} Me oor death? Good! answer our 
Kp lors, hoth of whom were on President 
‘Mtedy'y personal staff. 


thr Y Sorensen’s slim voluine, based on lev: 
ier delivered in 1963, m akes clear his 
pal appreciation for having as his 
te Dloyer “the kind of President I he 
e we must always haye " and presents 
inside anatysis of the forces - pubhe 
Moy lon, congressional, cabinel, White 
ino 88 stall, other - that influence. the 
tej a process of presidential de- 
Gmaking. Using Kennedy as a 
al, the author presents a kind of 
“Bo-a-CGreat-President book, [tis 
Amy reading, as they say, for avery 
Inw rican hay who is seriously consider: 
‘ us career. Far the rest of us T 
NOt ko sure, 
Wg than a little dazzled by the awful 
i hing gation of power in the White 
Mr Sorensen apparently believes 
thes a president cantinues to have a 
ihent > 4 meaningful choice, “in a mo 
of be of crisis, between the alive hranc h 
Tha ee... and the arrows of war, 
o absence of realism i our realists 
har Ply Frightening. More ou the em- 
to "passin side is the fulsome tribute 
late ig chief" in a work to which the 
by contributed the foreword. 


the , Absolutely uncritical discussion of 
Na. igcttusion surrounding White Hause 
Tagg tOs daring the 162 Cuba so iis 
‘Uti at further question about the 
“te keenneéss and independence of 

xc ent, 1 am nol even sure he is 
The Mf the inner humour in his account 
esident Kennedy's persanal inter- 


Mh pry 


We? 
of 


Bill Moyer 


Jack Valent 


sis: ““T have seen President Kennedy 
engrossed in a Hst of famous Indian 
chiefs, deciding on an appropriate name 
for a nuclear submarine.” 


The Polittes of liope is a collection at 
essays, most of them previously pub 
lished elsewhere and written, their 
author reminds us, “by an Ameriean 
liberal in the United States an the 
1950's.” In his section on “Men aud 
Ideas” Professor Sehlesinger discusses 
the dilitult choive which confronted 
Walter Lippmann shortly after the com- 
meptator joined the New Kepublic 
group in 1914 should he suppress los 
opinion of Thesdore Roosevelt's crude 
attack an Wiison’s Mexiean policy in the 
hope of retaining a capacity ta iniluence 
him ur should he express this opinion 
at the visk of estranging so powerful 
a friend and patron? Lippmann chose 
personal integrity and thereafter jeal- 
ously protected his freedam of judginent 
by avoiding close personal association 
with public men; Roosevelt indeed never 
forgave hima; and Prafessor Sehiesinger 
cannot quite suppress a sigh of disap- 
sointitat nuxed with incredulity. 


It is a warrantedly assertable proposition 
that he (and Mr Sorensen) would have 
chosen to remain an insiler. During the 
Buy af Pigs invasion of Cuba, far in- 
stance, remarkably few administrative 
liherals resigned. Prefessar Schlesinger 
was himself actively involved in this 
fiasco, just as another Harvard don is 
now re ported to be simnificantly respan- 
side for the step-up of US war policy 
in Vietnam, What Lippmann earlier 
called the “acids of modernity" have 
eaten their way to the viscera of mit. 
century Hberalisnt. 


True, Professor Schlesinger has an in- 
spirational message. We are valied to 
march * forward taward a spacious and 
splendid America and a warkl of pra- 
press and peace.” Holding that American 
history shows a cycleal rhythm, an 
upheat and downbeat of periods of tt 
novution and uf conservation, he kept up 
his membership in the Party of Hope 
even daring the dreary 1040's, comforted 
by his conviction “that a breakthrough 
was houod to come.” 


An essay on “ The Decline of Greatness ? 

indieated a sheht wavering af cantidence, 
but hg the end of the decade he coulht 
again write positively “Go Hervic Lead- 
ership.” Wennedg’s election vindicated 
his cyclical theery and presented him 


THCEe 
George Bundy 
and George Reedy 


surrounded ged 
Ted Sore 


with his breakthrough. Ubapy cading! 
fndeed, how could there be any other 
Kind’? Everybody gets what he wants, 


either in this phase of the cycle or the 
next 


For universal hope, then, you take the 
cyclical theory, ada proal men, cleaned 
of all traces of listorieal determinism, 
and season generously with that prap- 
matic Comnper whieh welcomes ” creallye 
confusion.” Despair and pessinisia are 
npprogressive, products of lempers which 
are dagm atic und thealovienl or monistic 
and idevlogical. Fertinately “we West- 
erners have a predaminanily pragniatic 
and pluralistic tradition; we became dop- 
raalists and monfsis only in times of 
crisis and hysteria.” 


The trauble is Professar Schlesinger is a 
plainclothes praginatist with a concealed 
ideology. Despite his e@lebeatian af 
protest and dissent, he manifestly tikes 
stifled ones best. Here he finds Emerson 
a safe support and useful for Ts title, 
though elsewhere, in a context in whieh 
the philosopher's trenchant criticism 
liad contemporary relevance, he casti- 
pated Binersan for tfinching frem the 
political realities of the age of Jackson. 


The young socialist Reinhold Niebunr 
is excused sinve he hecame the mature 
supporter af the New Deal. As far 
living rebels, the author is moved ta 
anset of his awn by the angry young 
men. Ranging farther abraad, he ob. 
serves that “after all, dean Pant Sartre 
is both, fay more irritating and a far 
greater enoniy af freedarm than Herbert 
Drow lle Thar the save Met art hyite 
Attorney General! 


An outhne of the coaueealed incolagy 
shows in the dismissal af Max Weber's 
march of bureaticravy as pt Uttie rele- 
vanee fo leadership in a democracy, ‘Ta 
atvept Weber Prafessor Sehlesinger 
would! have to accept the probahility that 
he has become a Uberal technocrat ia a 
ae a slate. His dfognia Tost from 
sight rests in fact en an acceptance af 
this state as given: if nds support in a 
Hood puyvs-bad guye notion of histary and 
Inout faith in heroie leadership and in 
property and in elass unity. Notwith- 
standing all the uplifting appeals far 
diversity, af adivances acqaigscenoe a8 
the only realism and exudes hostility for 
the titopian mand. 


The sapporting psychological assump: 
tions are no less jnteresting In "Phe 
Crisis af Auperican Masculinity,” for fir 
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enSsen, 


JF ACQUIESCENCE 


stance, Professor Sehlesinger fakea wp 
ihe film High Noor, grants that a nun 
ber of daterpret tations are possible, but 


holds “aii can alsa be viewrd 45 a Taide 
dant comment on the effort of the 
Atmevicun wom fo etnaseulate the 


American man.” Why? Hecause nich of 
the story deals with the aftempe of ihe 
sherli’y girl “to persuade him not ta 
use force « to deny tit the use ef his 


pistol’ 2 readily concede that the plafab 


is a mtasculine symbol, especially 
Amerign but can Profussor Seblesinger 
realy be saying that denial af its use 
is equivalent to castration? Armed force 
equals vivility? Shades of Calamity 
Jane! 

You have to have a fasta far croutive 
confusian to like the prose style af the 


New Frontiny, To be sure, there sre 
sine cHective passanis and good aphor 
ianis: * Antiintellectiualian has ling 


heen the anteSemitionn of the business 
man.” Bat you must have an “in va 
eabulary te Appreciate this kind of sen- 
tence: “As we conimil ourselves te this 
vast challenge, we will cross the three: 
hak! info what pramises to be gare of 
the exciting and creative epaths in our 
history.” Or far such codes wards and 
ptirases as “the nerve of aelion,? whith 
Appears at least twiee, “ibe eyrand 
atralegy of freectoin,” “the postures ami 
pietiag af the past” the chavs of the 
aPeakthraurh,” threuyh ta which we 
Dreuk foo affien, afd the inescapable 
roudness uf anyihine which is " pra 
rail” 


Prigaidtiam is pat tata the field so aften 


it has lost iis flae edge, even with all 
the sapport it receives from ifs tea 
mates, redtism, pluraligm, and lineralisn. 
As a natural candidates for the leata 
and ay nvy soiali cantributlan to this lat 
of code words, 
a Elizabethan Pragmatis(h “ Thke ta 
nocent word fpater” wrate the Mar 
quess of Halifax, “ siguifies na more then 
this, that if men are tovether in a 
boat, and ana part af the camipariy wonkil 
weigh wt dawn oh ene aide, another 
would) take tt Jes ar meh le the 
contrary.” 


Hicker Behunien if thie auther 
*KRehiel ig Paradise.” He fas heew a 
ivetures at the universities of Minnesala 
and Usliforiia, He held a Briere Fellow 
ship 4i Laas Universiiy fio i6ids. 
At present he is beginning wark aa 8 


diuly of American paiierns af fr vialentes Stes 
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Richard Elman: THE NEW AMERICAN LEFT 


In this, the first in a series of arti- 
eles Richard Elman is writing for 
Peace News, he outlines what he 
thinks are the main social condi- 
tions and aspirations that have led 
to the development of a radical 
student movement in the United 
States. 

The second in the series, a report 
on Students for a Democratic So- 
ciely in action, appears on the page 
opposite. 


America, or s0 we are told, is living 
through a student revolution, a sexual 
revolution, and a revolution on behalf 
of the Negro, all at the same time, and 
often with the same young people being 
participants in all three. It takes nothing 
away from these students to point out 
that their efforts are as much a conse- 
quence of American affluence as of 
student discontent. Students have always 
been a discontented population in this 
country, but until recently they were 
forced to put their claims for economic 
well-being before their generational 
quarrels with their elders. Now that the 
coveted status offered by a degree is 
no Jonger such a rarity, they are seeking 
other identities, other self-definitions. 
Very simply, it is now economically feas- 
ible for large numbers of Americans to 
aspire to being radical, 


The heroism of such young people also 
his a strong economic support. With a 
college education virtually guaranteed to 
all who are able to take advantage of 
{t and with such educations assuring 
incomes of upwards of $10,000, whether 
one designs missiles or teaches at a 
university, America’s colleze students no 
longer need to trouble themselves about 
social and economic sanctions. They are 
secure.They can afford to crave a liberal 
education rather than train for business 
or one of the professions, 


The student who takes a year off to work 
in Mississippi, like the students who live 
together bul don’t marry, are secure in 
their economic and social potentialities, 
Their parents’ efforts have made it seem 
a virtual certainty that they will not be 
confronted with the hard toil of self- 
interest. With the increasingly redun- 
dant distribution of material goods now 
available to these members af the middle 
class, they can easily reject such 
Materialism in favour of the more novel 
and idealistic forms of cultural and 
polltical gratification, America's glory is 
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students on the Left 
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that her liberated students have turned 
fo generally idealistic causes, but her 
continual self-deception is that this stu- 
dent generation is deeply non-conform- 
ist. It Is merely taking advantage of the 
opportunities now available, 


When I was graduating college, the 
student had to look forward to a two- 
year tour of army service, perhaps long- 
er. Earlier generations were confronted 
by war and economic depression. Suc- 
cessful adaptation to such a_ hostile 
world demanded a surface conformity. 
This is no longer the case. No American 
students are at present faced with ser- 
vice in the army, if they choose to 
avoid it. They graduate into a seller’s 
market in which they can afford to he 
choosy. 


It is but another of those wrenching 
paradoxes of American life that the stu- 
dent revolution should have touched off 
at an cgalitarian institution like Ber- 
keley, itself a symbol of the growing 
power of the middle classes. If the uni- 
versity now seems paternalistic and _re- 
pressive, it is because so many Ameri- 
cans no longer need to use it simply as 
the means of attaining a decent living. 


With the post-Depression GI Bill genera- 
tion, this was primarily the case. They 
were not necessarily politically conser. 
vative, but they were forced to act as 
if they were. It is a blight which their 
children have never felt. Since the war, 
America has spent enormous sums on 
armaments but it has also invested in 
an extraordinary way in culture and edu- 
cation. 


An affluent black middle class has been 
created. Large segments of both the 
white and black middle classes have had 
the wherewithal to invest in the civil 
rights movement. More important, they 
have made it possible for their children 
to have the financial and social equili- 
brium to participate in idealistic causes, 
even though their own goals of security 
and prudence may have seemed threat- 
ened by such actions. 


Today wealth and education is so much 
the dominant mode of American life that 
it ig no wonder that we are develaping 
a new leisure class with a radical life 
style, an egalitarlan ideology, and a 
rather easy scorn of the drone-like pro- 
ductivity of earlier penerations. To be 


OATS, OTL 


eatin: bse; 


fairly understood, student radicalism in 
America is but another triumph = of 
American technology, 


The majority of Americans still have 
to work hard at a variety of ugly and 
soul-destroying jobs to insure their 
bourgeois status. If this new leisure 
class of students can he characterised by 
its distrust of past penerations, its im- 
patience with contingency, its dislike of 
striking bargains and making deals, its 
assertion of principles - along with a 
certain nihilism and purely aberrational 
behaviour - what is most characteristic 
of it is its utter disinclination to grow 
into the roles now held hy its elders. 


{ was surprised to read that some of 
those who called theinselves students 
at Berkeley were as much as 25 years 
old. When I was 25 1 wanted nothing so 
much as to leave my student associations 
far behind me. When my grandparents 
were 25 they had already been married 
seven years and engaged for nearly ten. 
1 am_ not recommending the latter sys- 
tem. Nor am fT such a fool that I would 
put down all of my own hot-house exis- 
tence. But it does seem just as charac- 
teristic of the affluent soviety for the 
people to stay younger longer as it 
does for them to live longer in general. 
The signifleant thing is that to be a 
student at 25 was the prerogative of 
either the gentleman or the radical 
scholar in his decrepitude. Now it is a 
kind of life style for the rising middle 
classes, and often if is an excuse for 


the purely aberrational forms of he. 
haviour. 
It is, perhaps, for all of the above 


reasons that the new protest is often so 
Strident. Student radicals in) America 
lack the genuine and deep-seated dis- 
content based on self-interest. When they 
go South, they are acting out of a 
superior morality. When they are assert- 
ing their sexual freedom or their crifi- 
cisms of US foreign policy, they are 
doing much the same thing. But, in 
the fina] analysis, they have very little 
at stake in their quarrels. If they are 
suspended from one school, they can 
turn to another. Uf ostracised ino one 
great cosinapolitan centre, they can 
move to another. 

This is the age of the radical with 
the automobile and the air travel credit 
card. The old economic sanctions of the 


| 
| 
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Students at the University of Call 
fornia, in Berkeley, give a standing 
ovation for I. F. Stone at a_ rally: 
The radicalism of such students 
writes Richard Elman, “ is as much 
a consequence of American a 

ence as of student discontent.” 


middle classes have been cheapenet. 
People marry youny because they pe 
divorce quickly. They live together in 
cause they can afford not to live, © 
student “digs” or college dormitories 
They can do social work in Mississi? 
or volunteer to work for Pacifica .! 
Students for a Democratic Society He 
cause somebody else is paying the pil ir 
It does the student no discredit to porns 
this out, but it may help to free ee 
some previous distortions abaut stude™ 
radicalism. 


If American affluence has accomplish 
little else, it has made private morale 
solvent in the fact of the carporate, rf 
pectutions, But the great danger 0! lip 
many individuals acting out of LF 
private convictions is that sueh con 
tions may not finally be strong enoush 
withstand the adversities of a protrae 
struggle for truly fundamental reforit 5 
the inequities of Ameri¢an socittY. 49 
the end, the students have nothing oy 
fall back upon but themselves; and ‘ ‘ 
are not the discontented, only their? 
rogates. ; 


REVOLUTION and 
VIOLENCE 


by Mulford Sibley — 
now reprinted a 
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Students tor a Democratic Society 
on location 


Newark (or Nerk as the locals call it) workers and many unemployed. Nearly tory. Officials look upon the Negro popue review board that might take proper ac 


| i" a hard, dirty, industrialised city of all are encapsulated in a ghetto to which lation as a control problem. tion against the cop. A young Nepre 
ules than 400,000 people, less than 20 the working class whites, in panic, have Since he cannot afford (nor is able) to student told me, There may be trouble 

} Mes away from mid-town Manhatten. unwillingly surrendered whole sections move where he pleases, the Negro ghet. here,” before running off with his bat- 
| 40 fet there you must cross the Hudson of their city. to dweller has been forced fn atick it tery-pac k bull horn and a collection of 
d ride through a vast stinking meadow- ‘phe residents of the Negro ghetto in out, But it was perhaps because the hand bills to circularise somewhere neat 


i an of blood-colour as WARE Wht re cat- Newark have incomes varying from up- Negro working class of Newark has be the Central Me ard, “That's the trouble 
ory ee among the soot-blasted fac- wards of $10,000 per annum to public gun to acquire something resembling spot,” he explained 

| tars uiidings, between. the wrecked asistance Jevel and downwards. In some a proprietory interest in its neighbour- I asked: “ Why isn't SDS in the Central 
whigh lax along ini ae eaten pore quarters they are well-established (and hood that it began to organise against Ward?’ 

ead ou oO another tactory, ¢ arefore have hee « wmtranrhad 7 4} : t rf > ( 

BiOoty’ darkness obs iVcpakent tiie therefore have been given a slice of the entrenched power, the landlords, and for «op pe said ‘they didn't ask for us 
Garkness obscures all except the political pie, which is Democratic) but itself : ; did. T Pa 
| Be eee gg ee ee pt bs and these people did. Then there's & 


tes of 5 F gp F 1 tha AT atné ' ‘ 2. 5 .: 

By ee ee eeaaaican ie a uniform Set dhe Gnisieriets neo penre gts In the Clinton Hill section of Newark, regular Democratic o organisation 
reyish, pl: ackis h brown of 1 il road ind even, until quite recently, a commu- the neighbourhood association which in there and they crack he ads. It just 
Nidges’ round houses, industrial D: ‘ke nity ; ? we developed M a8 truly ,, Maigenous A might he Loo dangerous me pee hone 
and rusting scrap pile eset of which } The worst areas of Newark are slums character, But asta were Shit eee Where did the trouble Take Pace, 
ark’rises like a green blur on the distant Laree are: i ane however aan ten s} bby the residents had to wor K or were other- ve Downtown some place Aiea 
butts Gay tercs RSE STE Hat te aTee areas are, Nowever, merely shady wise preoccupied, so the “radical” Stu It didn’t take place here,” another 
New ) the Orange Mountains. It is working class neighbourhoods with old dents for a Democratic Society were student interjected. 


ze 


yee 


away maser ey's City of New York, miles frame houses which have been sub- jnyited to participate. The Negroes of Newark are not the first 
4Y from the sea, divided into apartments. Here, along ; ; slim dwellers to Jive with violence, 


SDS is a prime example of the new 
Hrowing leisure class in action; a nation- ! m : ight 
wide organisation of campus activists, regular gang wars between the Germans, 
it envisages itself as a vanguard move. the Trish, the Jews, the Hungarians, and 
ment in the inter-ri acial t struggle to organ. Yery Separate turfs were used as the 
ise not just the Negro and the Puerto Date grounds. My father used to boast 
Rican but, if possible, all af the nation’s hOW he had to bite off a Pollack’s ear 
, * ba 6 - oy ye re vs 

poor and disaffected. Even the Indians if one such encounter, Another Jewish 
and the poor whites are within SDS boy of the time was known fo all as 
sights, according to one pronouncement Malky, a shortening of his Fon ay nick 
of Tom Hayden, its principle ideologue, Name, Me ichamovitz, ange el of death. 
who works at the Newark project. Among Within two days, SDS was hoping ta 
the disaffected groups who are conspicu- bring out a large seale marc h and rally 
ously absent from Hayden's organising round the City Hall police headquarters 
a eh Lie Ls acaidiny nt Withinn -y complex. 

plans are the Hassidim of Williamsburg, 3 

the Mennonites of Pennsylvania, and the |. CORE (Congress for Racial Equality) 
homosexuals of Third Avenue. doesn't seem to want to go along,” one 


s ’ com ined is YY. BE % 
Despite such an affiatus, SDS is actually aye % Bohl db Oe pat 2 hick 
seeking to get at the grass roots, Stu- S " ; rate 


they're bluffing...” 

dents come to the slums of Newark ta «az he : vaaniat 
live and work among its disaffected poor, zn geen bs roar Bika WARGU! 
They do research on areas of genuine Me: nue le, " : ans ma oe ‘ 
discontent and they endeavour to set Seanware, an 8 advisory meeting 
up block by block organisations around Babe ‘being held somewhere nearby af ‘* 
indigenous grievances and with some Private aps artment to discuss what were 
semblance of indigenous control. the problem areas in the community; 
In effect, they are banking upon the there were students rushing in and out 
fact that the smug assumptions, grudg- of headquarters to snare baloney and 

a * cheese sandwiches from a Negro lady 


ing appropriations, and remote planning ij py i 
of the official War on Poverty won't With three litle chilaren Vageing at tps 


work. They snipe at it because en- housemother for the workers. 


: ihe Irish, the Germans, the Italians, tree-lined streets, among front and back 
a the Jews once formed its working gardens, the Negro ghetto dweller is 
488. Even now they form its major exploited a is any other lower-middle class 
power bloc. But Newark’s major labour consumer by being forced to pay exorbi- 
ace now lives in the suburbs and works tant rents for housing which, like all 
jewatown in the white collar insurance the rest of Newark, is in a general state 
Industry, Newark itself is now populated of disrepair. Public services are inade 

€gro and Puerto Rican low-status quate when they are not also discrimina- 


When my father was a boy there were 


ersity of Call 
five as standin 
me at a rally: 
such studen® 
n, “is as much 


trenched power ~ no matter in what « ; 91 ; 
bi f- ‘ a ay + ? Py af é A ty om 
merican alli form it may present Itself - is seen as plainens: RGAINE Ss Be RCRA Core 
scontent.” the enemy, But this leaves them with & Tistan tt bhe canta! 
Ll des a dade Shah : Listen,” she aid, “we're luelry to as 
very little to offer the poor except them- gotting even that . Hey, take it eagy 


selves. Thus, their techniques are civil 
rights orientated and, if they are strong 
on fervour, they are weak in terms of 
what they’ can bestow, Which is why 
they merely snipe at the Establishment 
rather than declare open warfare. 

In Newark 4 small permanent cadre un- 
der Hayden's non-directional direction 
is augmented by sympathetic advisers 
from New York and, further, by contin- 
gents of clean-cut, ‘middle class white 
and black students prepared to spend 


on the cheese, There len't any mene 
where that comes from.” 
Tf it geoms strange that affluent students 
in the richest country in the world 
should choose such ways to act aut their 
grievances, it ig nevertheless a mistake 
to fautt them on that account alone. The 
community organising which thay are 
endeavouring may finally be illusory, but 
it can provide some models for the Nee - 
froes themselves to take over; and i 
a stimmer vacation or longer responding '% Just about the only’ organising | in 
* America which is not, in some way, ed 
to the grievances of the ghetto and or ; BLAA) Tatahtieh ees 
: i 4 in to the hated Establishment, 
ganising and agitating among those Who aa. etatonte hawe the i Peek 
may still not be sure whether they wish The students have the leisure te give of 
: % themselves and they sre not afrald that 


to voice such grievances. ; "tadten pd igs 
Ang ~ oe ASeAhathee en op they may be the victims of their own 
On the day I visited the SDS Newark ilusiona. They Sear enterprising even 


34 EN 
project, which is known as -NC UP, it ig they seem short on information, inde. 
was in the process af moving frem its fatigable even if they are not ve, ‘in a” 
store front headquarters to a nearby suite particularly challenging situation. Some 
Btn ee eras) A eee ach gir Goods aay they are leftista: ethers make rather 
f panies were stacked Up IVE much of their idealisms without specify: 
or the students virtually epee out while neg what their politics are. If put to the 
they are working for SDS here w were test, they will probably give iheir ail 
Eres ele: how AS, had been heroically. : 
obtained for one neighbourheod woman 

i : tunately € 1 7] 
and manifestoes stating what the neigh Bub unsactanately Clntoe ecais ane 
bourhood wanted from the city in terms roosan why the students were invited iN 
as ipa ane ere employment ete. and are now so-entrenched, For g Negra 
tecently an NCUP slate had pean ieciad neighbourhood that ia only « some say 
to serve on the local antipaverty board "py, years old, it is curiously piald. The 
which, presumably, would have some say students are. oraniaing those whe ae 
in how paverty funds were spent. Hut afford to be organised by students Hke 
that day's activity was of # very differ- themselves. But, in the end, ane. can't 


ent sort. A Newark policeman had shet 4) : 18 : 
a Negro for seemingly mysterious reas elp wondering what they will all do if 


ons, Fearing riots this sunimer, the the baloney ever does rin out. : 
Mayor - at first - suspended the cop Next week wo will publish a mare ex 
pending an investigation, Then the londed statement of Mr Eligan's atth . 
police had started agitating and the sus. Hides trwards ihe new American rad 
pension waa lifted. gals. As future articles will depend — 
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Alan Coddington 


How Nations Negotiate, by Fred Charles 
Iklé, (Harper and Row, New York, 
1964, $5.95.) 


Some of us may have a rather over- 
optimistic view of negotiation, sceing it 
as a way of replacing the traditional 
fighting routine in international relations 
by a more dignified and humane dehat- 
ing procedure, At the very outset of his 
book Mr Tkié issues us with this uncom. 
fortable reminder: 


‘Nevotiation is only an instrument: 
it can be used on the side of the 
angels as well as by the forces of 
darkness. It may settle dangerous con- 
flicts short of war, divert governments 
from the use of force, and terminate 
fighting before destruction becomes 
complete. Yet, it may also exacerbate 
hostilities, strengthen an aggressor, 
prepare the way for an attack and 
erode the legal and moral foundations 
of peace.” 
Most of this book is, indeed, what it 
claims to be, an analysis of how nations 
negotiate, Alas, alas, if only I could 
say that all of this book is what it claims 
to be. For Iklé cannot resist the tempta- 
tion to reveal his all-Western colours 
whenever it comes, as they say, to the 
crunch. He fails to make the necessary 
distinction between the question of 
“how nations negotiate” (which is a 
matter of fact) and the question of 
“how Western nations ought to nego- 
tlate” (which is a matter of opinion). 


This js a shame, both for Iklé and for 
students of internationa! affairs, hecause 
the book contains much careful and ori- 
tinal analysis of the negotiating process 
etween nations, and is wel) documented 


Shorter notices 


Russian Foreign Policy, Edited by Ivo 
J, Lederer (Yale Paperback, 21s.) 


A formidable book in which nineteen 
American writers try to “produce a 
group of co-ordinated studies interpre- 
ting major aspects of Tsarist and Soviet 
olicies, not ta produce a comprehensive 
xandhook.” Definitely for the specialist. 


2,000 Million Poor by Stephen Hearst 
(Harrap, 18s.) 


Stephen Hearst's readable analysis of 
the “have” and “have not” problem 
is the result of a documentary film 
aurney he made across the world for 
nited Nations. 


The Life and Times of Emil H. Grubbe 
(University of Chicago Press, 20s.) 
A biography of a very bizarre character, 
Emil H. Grubbe. Ue claimed to have 
made a fortune by refining platinum, to 
have been a witness to the Mont Pelee 
eruption, to have synthesised diamonds 
in his basement, invented the tluoroscope 
and to have been the first to employ she 
X-ray to treat diseases. Whatever the 
truths of his other claims, he was in fact 
a ploneer of the use of X-rays in treat- 
ment. Tike sa many other pioneers of 
X-ray treatment, he suffered from heavy 
irradiation of his hands, face and other 
parts of his body. He was an ardent 
atheist and belleved that the only im- 
mortality he could achieve was through 
his work. In his will he bequeathed most 
of his estate to support the practice and 
teaching of radiation therapy at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago - but he stipulated 
that the university prepare and publish a 
biography of him. This book is the bio- 
graphy but it is doubtful that Emil 
Grubbe would have approved so realistic 

an assessment of his career. 


... Therefore choose Hfe” (Centre for 
the Study of Democratic Institutions 
Paniphlet, 60 cents.) 


A handsome pamphlet of writings on 
“Pacem in Terris," the encyclical of 
Pope John XXII, with contributions by, 
among others, the Trappist ful 
Thomas Merton, and the Rabbi, Everett 
E. Gendler; this is worth the attention 
of everyone interested in world peace, 
fogow of religioun beliefs or disbe- 
ers. 


HOW NATIONS STAGNATE 


—MILITANTLY 


with apt examples throughout. The con- 
ceptual framework owes «4 certain 
amount to Thomas Schelling’s book The 
Strategy of Conflict. This is not surpris- 
ing, Schelling being a colleague of Iklé's 
at Harvard’s Centre for International 
Affairs. 

Such issues as the uses of ambiguity, 
threats, commitments and secrecy in ne- 
gotiations are considered, but the em- 
phasis is always on the tactical level. 
The trees get more attention than the 
wood. However, this is consistent with 
the aims of the hook, so one can’t really 
criticise on this point. 


The issue of secrecy in negotiations is 
dealt with, although the full implications 
of these procedures are not traced much 
beyond the immediate tactical considera- 
tions. Senator Fulbright is quoted as 
having given the following opinion in 
spring 1963 to the Secretary of State, 
on the subject of the test-ban negotia- 
tions: 
“T rather disagree with the whole pro- 
cedure you are following - that you 
try to get agreements of this kind in 
the open. J think they do not lend 
themselves to fruitful discussions, if 
everything the negotiators say has to 
be addressed to the local constituency 
back home, rather than to the people 
participating in the meeting .. . It 
seems to me that you ought to be 
able to arrange for negotiations to 
be private, of course making whatever 
you conclude public.” 


So much for President Wilson’s “ open 
covenants of peace openly arrived at.” 
And in fact the final test-ban talks (in- 
volving Averell Warriman, Viscount 
Hailsham and Andrei Gromyko) leading 
to the partial test ban were conducted 
in secret. 
Iklé does raise one of the wider issues 
involved in secret diplomacy, the gencra- 
ting of suspicion and mistrust. although 
this is not pursued very far. The context 
for this is the Cuban missile crisis of 
1962. It will be recalled that during the 
crisis Khrushchev offered to withdraw 
the missiles from Cuba in exchange for 
the withdrawal of United States missiles 
from Turkey. This offer was turned 
down publicly by Kennedy and the Rus- 
sian missiles were removed from Cuba 
In exchange only for the US ending the 
blockade. [klé comments: 
“Unfortunately, however, the United 
States waited only three months after 
the Cuban crisis to announce the with- 
drawal of its missiles from both Tur- 
key and Italy for the reason that these 
weapons had become obsolete. Since 
part of the negotiations between 
Khrushchev and Kennedy during the 
Cuban crisis were ert secret, the 
suspicion could arise that this latter 
withdrawal was agreed to in the ne- 
gotiations.” 
In fact under conilitions of secrecy there 
is no limit to the suspicions that could 
arise, as the statesmen’s actions become 
independent of the people they ostens, 
bly represent, and the “truth” about 
international agreements can be manu 
factured as a matter of convenience by 
the statesmen concerned. Somewhat 
puzzlingly, Iklé tells us that “ Harold 
Nicolson and other writers have done a 
service in debunking the © strictures 
against secret bargaining.” 
Even from a tactical point of view, the 
suspicions which can be aroused in other 
nations by secret bargaining must be 
considered important. This point is ilhus- 
trated by Roosevelt’s letter to Churchill 
prior to an Anglo-American meeting in 
Cairo which was to be followed by a 
wartime conference between Churchill, 
Roosevelt and Stalin, Roosevelt wrote : 
“In regard to Cairo, I have held all 
along, as l know you have, that it 
would he a terrible mistake if Uncle 
J. thought we had ganged up on him 
on military action... It will not hurt 
you or me if Molotov and a Russian 
military representative are in Cairo 


toe << 

Churchill cabled back: 
“.. A Soviet observer cannot possibly 
be admitted to the intimate conversa- 
tions which our Chiefs of Staff must 
have..." 


The thing that is apparent about secret 
diplomacy is that it renders the people 
(as opposed to the statesmen) irrelevant 
in the decision-making process. It does 
not take a political romantic to see that 
these kind of procedures undermine the 
process of representative government. 
This does not worry Jklé too much, as 
is shown when he rhetorically asks of 
negotiators who appeal to public opinion 
* ., how they eame to the conclusion 
that public opinion shonld take prece- 
dence over the judginents of officials 
who the electorate put in charge of 
foreign affairs and who ought to be bet- 
ter informed than the public at large.” 
(Fhe justifying reference to the “ elee- 
torate’”’ is curious in the context). There 
are some hig issues here, but they don't 
get discussed. 

In the chapter on “ Negotiating for side- 
effects” Tklé recognises that in addition 
to its ostensible aim of — reaching 
explicit avreements, negotiation can be 
a means of maintaining contact with 
another nation, a substitute for violent 
action, an aid to gaining intelligence 
(i.e. information about the other nation), 
a means of deception, a propaganda 
device, or as a way of putting pressure 
on some third party. In the section on 
propaganda he observes: 


“ Governments that negotiate In order 
to win public approval value the act 
of negotiating as the Pharisee values 
prayer. It is not the thoughts behind 
the prayer that matter, or the purpose 
pursued, or the deeds hefore and 
after - what counts is that the cere- 
mony be performed with the proper 
gestures. If this becomes the only 
purpose of prolonged negotiation, 
ridiculous and corrupting consequen- 
ces follow: the prayer can be per- 
formed by the prayer wheel! Some 
cynics maintain that conferences on 
general disarmament have reached 
such a state.” 


Tklé continues: 


“*,..it seems undeniable that the 
Pharisaic aspect receives considerable 
attention by Western policy makers. 
A symptom of this is the frequent 
reversal of roles between the United 
Stutes and the Sovict Union in glee- 
fully pressing the other side to resume 
negotiations on (general) disarmament 
precisely when the opponent is unpre- 
pared or disinclined to do so.” 
Iklé seems to think that the alleged 
charade must be pretty transparent when 
he comments ; 
“The French government seemed to 
lose little or may even have gained 
some prestige in the eyes of the un- 
committed countries and the Western 
wublic, hy abstention from the fruitless 
Vghteen-Nation Disarmament Confer- 
ence since 1962," 
It is not until the final chapter (“ Nego- 
tiating Skili: Fast and West”) in the 
section on “ Western weaknesses” that 
ik]é really gives himself away. Jt is here 
that we descend at rather sickening 
speed from the level of a scholarly work 
to the level of a sectarian tract. It is 
here that Western negotiators are ac- 
cused of letting the opponent determine 
the issues, of being sy about making 
counter-demands, of being afraid of 
making unacceptable proposals and of 
denying themselves available threats. 
Concerning the West letting the oppo- 
nent determine the issues, Iklé quotes 
President Johnson’s remark that if there 
was 4 proposal from any side ta neutral. 
ise hoth North and South Vietnam, the 
United States would consider it sympa- 
thetically. To this remark is added the 
comment, “Why not make a proposal 
for a neutral North Vietnam and press 
for it?” 
Concerning “unacceptable proposals,” 
[kié argues that by putting forward pro- 
posals which are, on the face of it, un- 
acceptable fo the opponent, a nation 
van drastically change the opponent's 
expectations and his evaluation of pos- 
sible agreements and, thereby, the ac- 
tual outcome of the negotiating. The 
failure to press such proposals, on major 
issues at any rate, is reparded ag a flaw 
in the Western negotiator: 
“What these Western negotiators over- 


noe 


took is that by refusing to press & 
certain proposal because it seems wt 
acceptable, they may actually make 
so or at least maintain it so. The 
strengthen the opponent's commitmé H 
by conveying to him that he is not a 
pected to yield. And they forego ie 
sures which might erode the oppo | 
ent's evalitations,” 1a? 


finds Western nations somewhat bat 


when to do so would signify 10 
change in basie policy. As an example 
he conjectures on the effectiveness oi 
Britain in July 1939 threatening Stall 
that it would “do another Munic : 
(bringing the German army up to tl 
Soviet border) untess Stalin entered ae 
to an Anglo-French-Soviet pact against 
Hitler. “The British seem to have Oe 
gotten that a threat has to be credible 
only to the opponent; it does not have 
to be agreeable to oneself or satisfy # 
one’s commitments.” Tk1é is quite open 
puzzled that Britain did not resort 
this tactic at the time. 
Iklé’s basic position is very clearly “% 
vealed when he writes, in discussion ® 
this point: - 
“Such self-denial (regarding the in 
of available threats) is only desirary 
in dealing with close allies or true 
worthy friendly nations, when 
more important to maintain the oP? 
nent’s long-term confidence than © 
exert pressures by threatening @ © 
versal of one’s joint policies or 8 if 
versal even of the alliance itselx 
Where the long-term confidence 
lacking, nothing is lost by letting ¥' it 
opponent fear that you might do é 
about-face unless he becomes oF 
accominodating,” fot 
There are all the ingredients here is 
a programme of self-fulfilling propr.. 
cies. Nations which are not the Wea! 
close allies are to be subject to counts 
demands, unacceptable proposals ant ts 
threats which are available, regardl 
of basic Western policy. Close allies 
the other hand, in order that long-t io 
confidence may be maintained, are nat af 
he threatened. This outlines a polity 
what might he called militant stan 
tion. Where mutual confidence is lackiNe 
the nation is to be treated in 4 
which will prevent any confidence 


tacit understanding from emerging a | 


which will tend to preserve what ted | 
hostility exists. Allies are to be trea, | 
in an accommodatiny: way. This ved 
programme which seems concer | 
mainly to maintain the internatiome 
power structure within the present ie 
tern of coalitions. Its pverridine int on 
lies in its power to inhibit the evolut 
of the international system. 
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seven-point statement of purpose, a copy 
of which was presented to the conmand- 
ing otficer at the radar station, with 
copies being sent to the United Nations 
and the Prime Minister of Canada. ‘The 
statement urged, “in the name of God 
and man,” that the nations: 

“4. Ban the testing, ianufachuring 

and stoek-piling of nuclear and 

other diabolical weapons. 

2. Close and dismantle al) military 
bases and recall all military per: 
sonnel from forelyn bases; ban 
Polaris submarines; destroy exist- 
in stores of Weapons. 

Dissolve all regional military pacts 
and treaties, sueh as NATO, 
NORAD, SEA'TO, and the Warsaw 
Pact. 

“4d. Replace existing military and 
national defenee establishments 
with a world peace authority for 
the express purpose of preserving 
peace, 

“5. Abolish military service. 

“6. In co-operation with the United 
Nations, create international re- 
search grants and institutions for 
the study and promotion of world 
peace through the climination of 
poverty and injustice. 

“7, Promote friendship, 
and understanding 
peoples of the work” 

Mulford Sibley, the American university 
teacher und author who was refused 
entry to Canada earlier this year, told 
the gathering that the most effective 
power in the world is non-violent, and 
that the “realisne” af those who think 
the only form of power is violent power 
is in the long run not realism at all 
The privileged third of the human race 
would have to share its wealth to an 
extent not known before if it was to 
establish the basis for world peace. 


The June date far the vigil was chosen 
for historical reasons. By direct action, 
at the end of dune 1895, some 7,000 
Doukhobors in’ Tsarist Russia held a 
mass demonstration against war and vio- 
lence. They piled their fire-arms and dag- 
rers together with wood and kerosene, 
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and lit the whole. They did not retaliate 
but were willtog to defy authority fara 
principle. The resull was persecution and 
eventual migration of 7,500 Doukhobors 
to Canada tn 1899. Tn this situation the 
Tsarist government symbolised the “ real 
ist world,” aecurding to Professor Sibley, 
while the Doukhobors symbolised the 
“idealist werk’ Sinee then the Doule- 
hohots in Canada have yearly commem- 
crated this date as a peace day. 

Co-ordinating the project were Doukho- 
bor representatives from Western Cana- 
da together with assistincee from sre 
rounding pearcentakers representing 
various organisations: Society of Priends 
(Quakers), Union of Spiritual Commu. 
nities of Christ, Mennonites, Doukhobor 
Society af Canada, Canadian Campaign 
for Nuclear Disarmiament, Vuice af 
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vigil for peace 


Union for Peace 


Women, Students ; 
Reconciliation, 


Action, fellowship of 
War Resisiers League, A. J. Muste of 
Liberation, Warvey A. eit of sanity, 
Proniotiog Enduring Peace, dic, Women's 
Infecnational League for Peace and 
Freedom  (Poranta and Vanecauver 
branches), Saskatchewan Poaee Council, 
and others 

lis organisers have participated in or 
have been divectly Javolved in’ orpanis- 
ine two peace Vizils ins 1964) the first 
at Suffield, Alberta Ginty 5), in: protest 
at dhe chesnieal, bacteriolosical, and 
radiological research and praduction 
establishnnent in that area; the second 
at Oreadia, Saskatchewan (Naveniber 3) 
in protest at the radar base there Me 
A. J. Muste was keynote speaker at the 
Sumeld project 


Rann of Kutch agreement 


From Suresh Rant: The agreement be- 
tween India and Pakistan over the Kann 
of Ruch, which was signed on June 30, 
has been weleomed by the leaders of 
hoth counties, President Ayub Khan has 
described it as “a vielory for common 
sense," and Prime Minister Shastri said 
ina broadeast on July 1: 
“His good that eventually reason has 
prevailed and a situation full of the 
vravest possible consequences has tot 
been allowed to get out of band.” 


According to the azreement, both coun- 
tries will withdraw ther troops within a 
week, Officials of the two governments 
will meet to discuss any problems which 
may arise in the working of the agree 


URI DAVIS 
RELEASED 


rom Jesajaha-Poma Syke Uri Davis, 
the Israeli pacifist who Jast Octoher 
tried to organise same Arab villagers to 
resist non-violently the confiscation of 
their Jands in Galilee, was released from 
prison on duly 9 A third of his elpht- 
Month sentence had been remitted for 
vood behaviour. 

Ywo days before his release, Davis re- 
ceived a Jetter fram the aiiitary pov. 
ernor, banishing him from the village 
of Deerel-Assad, where he had lived for 
the seven months preceding his impris- 
ommnent, This order was nite on the 
rrounds that he was ‘endangering the 
security of the state,” 

Deer-el-Assad is ang of three Arab vil- 
lanes in Galilee where the larael govern. 
ment has confiscated agricultural fand in 
order to build a new town - Carnu’el 
for Jewish iomipzranis, Military male ts 
huposed on the area, Uri Davis settled 
there last August, and In| Octaber or- 
vanised an ittegal olive-picking on the 
confiscated groves. Thirty-one denionstra- 
tors were arrested and tined, and Davis 
was given a suspended sentence oat siv 
months for incitement 

In November, while doing some research 
for an offlaial commission on the affair, 
Uri Davis was again arrested, this time 
for “entering a closed area.” Tle was 
given a twomonth sentence on this 
charge in February, and his suspended 
sentence was activated, Attempts ta se- 
cure his release were rejected because 
of secret “ security reasons.” 

On duly it, 300 peaple attended 4 re 
ception for Uri Davis in ‘Pel Aviv. 
Speakers emphasised the need for a wide 
public movement for the abolition af 
military rule and the eenfiscation of 
lands, and Dr Shereshewsky of the of: 
fleial conumission said that the late Pro- 
fessor Martin Huber would have been 
iat to see a meeting of young peaple 
following tas teachings for Jewish-Aral 
friendship, which lave Jang gone tn 
Heard in Israel. (fhe commission, ial 
dentally, has backed Uavin’ claims, aud 
wide several paints which tt his pro- 
posal that ihe proposed new tawn should 
he moved two kilometves further south.) 
A poems dedicated te Uri Davis wis read 
in Avabie and in Hebrew al the recep: 
tion. Ho owas writte; hy Machmud Der. 
vish, who Ts himsed? serving ao prison 
sentence for ‘leaving a clased area,” 
nnd it celled far united action ayatiast 
“those who are scared af beve and 
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ment, Within a tnanth of the ceasetire, 
ministers af the two fovernments will 
meet to determine the border ino the 
light of their respective claims. Wona 
agreement is reached between then 
Within two months of the ceasefire, the 
two governments Will set up a tribunal 
of three metubers, none of whom wall 
be an Indian or a Pakistani, iach pov- 
ernment Wl nominate one member, and 
the third member (he chairman) will be 
selocted jointly. Uf Chere is no agreenient 
on the choiee of chairman within three 
months, the UN Secretary-Genrral wilt 
be asked to nowatnate one, The decision 
of the tribunal will be binding on the 
(wo vovernments, and the tribunal wal 
continue to function until its ndings 
are fully implemented. 

Hoth India and Pakistan have made a 
surrender in the best sense of the term: 
Pakistan has vacated posts which her 
trvops had come to occupy in the last 
(wo munths, and India has withdrawn 
troops from her own territory and per 
nitled Pakistani police tu patrol there. 


However, a section of the Indian peaple 
has opposed (he agreement. A Vind 
leader has called it a “ prave blunder” 
aud “appeasement tawarts Pakistan to 
win avey its impossible friendship.” A 
leader of the Praja Soctalist Party has 
called it “a dishonourable doctiment and 
a humiliation ta india.” Another leader 
intends to bring a “ne confidence ’ moa- 
tion against Mr Shastei’s government abt 
ihe next sesslon of Parliament, duc to 
start on Auguat 16. 

Forbinately, this opposition, which seeks 
to hasdwink the peaple and divert thelr 
attention ta conflict, has no papaar 
backing and is bound to fide away. Bat 
it is a pity that the Congress Party 
makes no serious effort to go to the 
masses and work among them to over 
come these fendancies. {tf seams to he 
the unenviable Jat oof the Gandhlan 
workers to face this task. 


American Friends 
accused 
of subversion 


‘the American friends Seevice Commit. 
tee tas heen described ax “well known 
us a transnisslon belt far the Comune 
nist apparatus” in a repert of the OS 
Senate Jaternal Security Sub-conmmit 
ted, The accusatian is cantalaed in a 
suit paragraph af the report, which 
ig entitled Techniques of Soviet Propu 
yamaha, 

Describing Che charge as “ completely 
vatrue and undocumented, ABSC fexe- 
cutive Secretary Colin Bell las stated : 


"Wo have no activities to tude: from 
anyone who pentiinely seeka fo know 
the Uniith, and we an: neither beholden 
to ner affiiated with any eroup, party 


oY movement in ways that are aut 
open fer all to see" 
flecutling that the AFSC has heen 


variously described as prodiupanese, pron 

German and protloninitinint, Mer hei 

SAaYd | 
“We de sof accept af all the contept 
that Hlealuginal opponents have a tHa- 
balico! cunning agatos! whieh aur 
cjtleens have no uitedlettual cefeiiirs 
oy spiritual stamina, and we eansider 
That tls maincept subverts the yiawir 
of aur demorritic provadssen 
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Westminster teach-in 


It was with dismay that 7 read your 
editorial (July 9) on the June 30 teach- 
in. 

{ was as annoyed as many other people 
were at the constant heckling of, at the 
most, a dozen people. Heckling is a 
nuisance, “ Communist" (you seem to 
fal} into President Jobnson’s way of 
smearing attitudes by using the term 
“Communist ") or otherwise. But when 
Jeremy Bray (the only Labour MP who 
was really shouted down) spoke, it was 
the majority of the teach-in who felt that 
he was trying to “teach” us like infants 
- just starting the Vietnam school and 
not. knowing one fact about the situation. 
Perhaps it was this that brought such 
a violent reaction. 

To vet back to the point of the hecklers 
being “ Communist,” did you see their 
Communist Party cards or do you just 
assume from what they are saying that 
they are Communists? If so, quite a few 
speakers at the teach-in will be branded 
as Communists, including Professor Mor 
genthau, 


I attended the teach-in from 2.30 pm 
and stayed on for the rally, not leaving 
the hall at all, and losing about £5 10s 
in wages. My education did not enable 
me to have the benefits that university 
students have; I do not begrudge them 
this, | envy them, but please don’t let 
us have this “ intellectual" comment; 


“Because it was held in conjunction 
with a day of public demonstration, in 
a protest atmosphere, the Central Hall 
teach-in attracted people who were 
not interested in learning or under- 
standing, but only in making their 
own protest in their own way... It 
looks as if the Vietnam teach-in will 
have to abandon its wider ambitions 
and go back to the universities,” (My 
emphases). 


Never would I have thought to see this 
kind of statement in Peace News, The 
puble do not want to be taught, so let’s 
take away the means of teaching, is this 
what you advocate? This suggestion 
brings hack the attitude; “The lower 
classes do not want to learn, they are 
quite happy being ignorant.” 

T have not been lucky enough to attend 
any university teach-ins, but do you 
honestly mean to say there were not uny 
hecklers? Surely Michac) Stewart was 
heckled at Oxford? 

7 agree with Professor Boulding that 
“we must learn how to teach and learn 
how to Jearn;” but we (the public) can- 
not learn bow to learn if we are not 
given the chance, 

R. Collins, 

6 Wazel Grove, Staines, Middx, 


The editor writes: We certainly didn’t 
mean to purest that the public aren't 
worthy of learning, and that. teach-ins 
should be confined to university people; 
we did mean to say that the atmosphere 
of a university seemed more likely to 
make for a successful teachin than the 
atmosphere of 4 protest demonstration. 
The publie could still be admitted ta a 
university teach-in. 


Preston strike 


Iam writing to emphatically deny a 
statement ineluded in) Mr Challinor’s 
Ietter (Kidy 2) on the Preston strike. 
In the course of describing the tense 
racial situation that threatened to ex- 
plode at any time, Mr Challinor writes: 
“Indeed this led some misguided peo- 
ple, some assoectated with the Cam- 
palen Against Hacial Discrimination, 
o favour ending the strike on any 
terms. They talked of compromise; 
in fact they meant capitulation. To 
them winning the strike was secondary 
to avolding an aggravation of race 
relations.” 
Without knowing on what misinforma- 
tion Mr Challinor based his judgment, 
we are left with one way of refuting his 
statements: to outline the action thal 
waa taken by our organisation during 
the strike. 
During the course of the strike a num- 
her of CARD emergency meetings were 
held. All along we were guided by the 
conviction that nothing should be spared 
in ensuring that the men on strike were 
nat defeated. For this to happen would 
have heen a tragedy not only for the men 
themselves, but for all other coloured 
workers in the country. 
Our links with the strikers were main- 
tained through « number of visits by 


Mr Zakaria Choudhry and Mr Hamza 
Alavi. They were the only persons who 
visited Preston on behalf of CARD. Our 
instructions to them were that they 
should put themselves at the disposal of 
the men on strike and give them their 
assistance in whatever way the strikers 
considered helpful. This was what Mr 
Choudhry and Mr Alavi did. Indeed, the 
chairman of the Strike Committee used 
the occasion of the press conference to 
publicly thank both gentlemen. 


Immediately Mr Choudhry reported to 
us after his first visit to Preston, we 
issued a press statement supporting the 
position taken by the strikers and con- 
demning the racialist inferences that 
were being introduced by both union and 
management. We also pointed out the 
grave consequences of the strikers’ being 
defeated and we described the manage- 
ment’s dismissal of the men as “a cal- 
lous and deplorable act.” 

The Strike Committee had requested us 
to keep other organisations with whom 
we had contact informed of develap- 
ments. We did so. The Strike Coinmit- 
tee requested us to make an appeal for 
contributions to their strike fund. This 
also we did, During this time both Mr 
Choudhry and Mr Alavi were either ac- 
tually in Preston or in touch with the 
strikers by telephone. 

We were requested tu organise on their 
hehalf a press conference that would be 
addressed by the Strike Committee the 
day they were in London to meet the 
Transport & General Workers Union. 
Again we did so. The conference was 
attended by approximately 55 reporters. 
Also present were representatives af 
sympathetic organisations who had been 
invited. 

Mr Challinor wrote a very valuable letter 
which was marred only by this unjusti- 
fled accusation, It was particularly re- 
grettable in the light of the fact that 
during the strike we met with Mr Chal- 
linor himself to learn from him the most 
recent developments in Preston and to 
decide on what further could be achieved 
to strengthen the men’s position, 
Richard Small, Press Officer, CARD, 

23 St Georges House, Toynbee Hall, 
Commercial Street, Londou E.1, 


Brick Lane 


John Ball complains ‘God preserve the 
East Ind from articles in New 
Society.” 1 cannot for the life of me 
understand what he is complaining 
about, The article to which he refers 
was Paul Barker's “Jack the Ripper 
Land” and it sald nothing to which 
Ball could object or to which he does 
object. I could, equally senselessly, say 
“God preserve it from articles in 
Peace News,” Ball complains about the 
pitiful sights, though Barker does it with 
more power, The trouble is that Ball 
can bawl and Barker can bark, and 
nothing will be done, Neither gets to 
the root of the social decay. 

“Hands off Brick Lane” is a pernicious 
title if it means that Ball wants that 
foul slum to stay as it is. That such a 
heading should appear in a radical paper 
is a disgrace. Yet nowhere does Ball give 
a clue that the root problem of the Lane 
is housing and overcrowding, that this 
Is a Crisis distriet of urban decay, and 
that for parts of the district there seems 
no hope of redevelopment and clearance 
this century. “Hands off Brick Lane” 
has been the slogan of reactionary au- 
thorities for too long without their pet- 
ting implicit support from Ball. This 
part of the Fast End, as Pau) Barker 
rightly pointed out, has got worse, not 
better, since Jack the Ripper, insofar 
as much of the property is the same. 
Does Ball blaine him for saying this? 
I would prefer some down-to earth sogial- 
ist realism to Ball's sentimental roman- 
tic drivel. 

Rev Kenneth Leech, 

Holy Trinity Viesrage, 

Hoxton, London N.1. 


John Ball writes: The New Society arti- 
cle did little more than list the “ shock- 
ing" aspects of Mast End life. Kenneth 
Leech easily sums up rick Lane as 
“that foul slum.” Neither writer seens 
aware that the inhabitants of that part 
of tuwn might have developed same 
He of their own on how they want to 
ive. 

T have lived in Brick Lane for some time 
and find the people there generally much 
happier and less neurotic than the tense 
soulg of clean, spacious, anti-shim sub- 


Wetters to 
tne Editor 


urbia. In my column last week | tried to 
indicate some of the cultural variety 
and liveliness that infects Brick Lane 
and environs. Some aspects of life there 
are badly in need of change, yes; but 
I feel that any change must come with 
due respect paid to the values already 
developed by the people who live there 
- however unconventional those values 
might be at times, 


A few years ago, an attempt was made 
to ‘clear up” the Gorbals in Glasgow. 
The “slum dwellers” were sent to live 
in housing schemes. Many of them could 
not adjust to their new life and were 
extremely unhappy. Some even came 
back to the Gorbals and the life they 
were accustomed to and had helped to 
evolve. [s it not rather presumptuous 
to stand on the outside and say that 
the life they came back to had no 
validity? 

Hence my plea about the East End. We 
may need some reforming God to help 
Brick Lane but he would be more ac- 
ceptable accompanied by a sympathetic 
Christ to appreciate the Magdalenes. 


The train robber 


David Stayt (July 16) says he would do 
nothing to assist the capture of the train 
robber now being hunted. The case 
seems to me to warrant a stranger per- 
sonal stand. 


I am delighted Biggs has escaped. J 
hope he is not caught and [ shall be 
perfectly ready to assist him and any 
other of his companions who escape to 
avoid recapture. 


Officialdom was caught with its pants 
down over the train robbery and simply 
sought to vent its consequent spleen by 
handing out sentences greatly in excess 
of penalties inflicted on some of those 
found guilly at Nuremberg. A 30-year 
sentence is not justice; it is a mixture 
of barbarism, pedantry and sadism, and 
if confirms a prevalent impression that 
the moral imagination of some members 
of our judiciary is not greatly in advance 
of that habitually demonstrated by a 
warthog. 

There is a further point, especially for 
those inclined to get on a high moral 
horse regarding the culpability of the 
train robbers, One may have a legal com- 
pact with an institution or an organisa- 
tion, but morality is of its nature some- 
thing that can only pertain to relation- 
ships between individuals, For far too 
long the defenders of our warfare states 
(the workings of which despoil far more 
of our wealth than any train robber 
could ever manage to compute) have 
traded on our individual moral beliefs 
lo buttress their increasingly question- 
able assumptions about state and other 
forms of power. 

Tt is time to call a@ halt. The real robbers 
of aur national wealth are not those who 
scoop a few crumbs from an illtended 
train on a dark night, but Messrs Wilson, 
CaHaghan & Co, and all those who but- 
tress the system that makes their opera- 
tion possible. 

John Papworth, 

22 Nevern Road, London S.W.5, 


Bhoodan movement 


It was good to read the article on Vin- 
oba Bhave (hily 9) by Biorn Merker. 
But enemy No f for Indias 400 million 
people, among whom Vinoha walks and 
talks, is hunger, and it was to fight this 
that on April 18, 1961, the Bhoodan 
Cand-gift) Movement of Vinoba Bhave 
was born, 

Today tt is possible to strengthen the 
Bhoodan . Movement and hence the 
principles of sharing, non-violenee, de- 
centralisation of power, and reverence 
for life on which all Bhoodan activity 
is based - by more than words. Organi- 
sations, schools, churches in Britain are 
today providing the wells, bullacks, cot- 
tage Industries, grain stores and agricul- 
tural equipment to place the economy of 
some 600 Bhoodan villages on a_ firm 
faoting (£450 per village). War an Want 
has the names of some 50 more, in dire 
need -villages where simple tribal peo- 
ples live hand to mouth throughout the 
year, wandering almost naked in the 
search for food, often eating poisonous 
roats through ignorance and poverty. 
May we appeal to your readers to join 
in the venture? 

The potential of Bhoodan is enormous. 
It ia the one movement which amid 
India’s recent war hysteria kept the con- 


| 
| 
| 
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cept of non-violence to the fore. Hf # | 
can be seen to have raised the standard 
of living and enriched the quality ° 
life in only 600 villages, then the teach 
ings of Mahatma Gandhi and his disch — 
ple Vinoba may well take root through 
oul the underdeveloped areas of Asl# 
and shape the world to come. i 
Olwen Battersby, 

Research and Field Worker, 

War on Want, 9 Madeley Road, 

London W.5. | 


Readers of your paper will na doubt 
be surprised to learn that a reeently 
appointed personnel manager at the 
Scott Bader Commonwealth has jus 
been dismissed for attempting to imple 
ment the declared policies of this firm. 
Tony Smythe, formerly General Secre 
tary of the War Resisters’ International 
was taken on by Seott Bader sone 
months ago to try, among other thing* 
to make a reality of workers’ eontrol 0 
this firm - whose shares are commonly 
owned by the employees. As there ws 
no adequate machinery for workers © 
the shop floor to discuss day-to-day ma 
ters and policy in general, Tony Smythe 
encouraged the formation of ‘depare 
mental committees.” A start has now 
been made in this direction; but the 
management got alarmed at the prospet 
of workers’ control and so sacked the! 
new personnel manager for trying 
carry out the basic policy of the Cam 
monwealth, 


Many who have, until now, considered 

the Scott Bader Commonwealth a val 

able pioneering experiment in industria | 
democracy will be disappointed ahe 

shocked to learn of this inequity. 

expected better of this firm. 

Pat Arrowsmith, 

150 Lordship Road, London N16. 


Scott Bader | 


Photos wanted 


We are in the process of compiling ? 
library of photographs on South Afrie® 
Rhodesia, and the Portuguese colonies! 
to be catalogued and used to iftustraly 
press articles, and to build travellity 
exhibitions for use hy organisations ! 
terested in the anti-colonial struggle. 


We should be most grateful for the 10” 
or gift of negatives (which will be vel 
carefully looked after) or good prim, 
of any photographs taken in Southe 
Africa, 

Miss Rosalynde Ainslie, 

Managing Editor, 

Southern Africa News Features, 

$ Collingham Gardens, London S.W.5. 
SRNR See | nk 


Our editor is a very worrled man; whee 
Ted Roszak was Peace News editor e 
used to look worrled too. 1 didn’t Ha, 
the pleasure of working with Hue, 
Brock but others assure me that wel 
is a primary characteristic of 
editors, / 

All 


What are they all frowning about? -a 
sorts of things - editorials, feat? 
ages, News pages, contributions as 
sed that haven't arrived, contribute 
from old friends that have arrived ar 
have to he rejected, photographs, vty 
toons, angry letters ete. 11 is a great M 
that on top of this they have alw4 
to worry about money. Quite apart fre" 4 
thelr own wages, they have to try inte 
run the paper as efficiently as possi a 
an as little money as possible, 1 od 
bit more cash around the paper “py. 
half the editorial wrinkles would “ 
ish, Please help. Pm beginning 

velop wrinkles myself, ql 
TOM McGRAP™ 


total since February 8 


A 
contributions this week £20 14 7 
Plaase send cheques etc (paye 
to Peace News Ltd)to Merfyn Tum 


5 Caledonian Road Landon N} 
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Drought conditions in Africa 


Widespread drought in eastern and 
southern Africa has brought the threat 
of famine to hundreds of thousands of 
people and drastic setbacks to the de- 


US spy plane 


over France 


The French Ministry of the Armed 
Forces said on Monday that an American 
aeroplune had last Friday taken 175 
photographs of France’s nuclear plant 
at Pierrelatte in the Rhone valley & 
forbidden zone, The aireraft had been 
intercepted by a French fighter, and 
the American military authorities at its 
hase in West Germany had been asked 
to hand over the film. A strong protest 
was made to a member of the American 
Embassy at the “systematic” photo- 
praphy of the Pierrelatte plant which 
poe beveled when the film was devel- 
oped. 


A United States Defence Department 
staternent said on Monday that if a US 
plete flew over a French nuclear plant, 
t was because it had been diverted as 
a result of a thunderstorm. 


velopment plans of several of the poorer 
countries, reports Oxfam. Bechuanaland, 
Basutoland and Swaziland have sullered 
“a sharp check in their struggle out of 
grinding poverty.” 


During the next few months, says Ox- 
fam, conditions are likely to get worse; 
in the long run, some international solu- 
tion to the problem of water resources 
in the area is essential. 


In many parts of eastern and southern 
Africa, this is the third and in some 
eases even the fourth or fifth year with- 
out norma] rainfall. In Bechuanaland, 
Swaziland and the south-west of Rho- 
desia, rainfall has dwindled over the last 
four years; but in Central Africa, the 
level of the great lakes has risen and 
flooding has occurred in areas which 
have not been flooded in living memory. 
The whole rainfall pattern appears to 
have shifted. 


In Bechuanaland, the harvest has failed 
and pasture has dried up, Cattle deaths 
are expected to reach 50%, At least 
60,000 of the country’s 543,000 people 
will have to rely on emergency feeding 
for the next six months to save them 
from famine. 


US plan to contain China 


The raids of American B-52 bombers on 
targets in Vietnam, which have up to 
now achieved little tactical effect in the 
war, are really designed as a warning 
to China, claimed Julian Wartt in the 
Denver Post on July 11. 

In an article entitled “Secret 40-year 
peace scheme: US gims to contain 
China,” Mr Wartt explains: 


“...the Guam-based eight-jet giants 
are providing a repeated reminder to 
Peking that the United States has 
the capability of smashing every major 
population centre of Red China, either 


TV teach-in 


Television's first “teach-in,” lasting be- 
tween two and three hours, will take 
place on BBC on Tuesday, July 27. 
Minister for Economic 
Affairs, and Edward Heath, the Shadow 
Chancellor, will be among those taking 
part, The theme will he “Getting Bri- 
tain Moving - a ‘teaclpiny on modernisa- 


tion and the obstacles to success.” 
_Alan Bullock, Mastey. of St. Catherine's 


Callege;-Oxford, will be the chairman, 
anit other speakers will be: Fred 
Catherwood, Chief Industrial Adviser to 
the Department of Economic Affairs, 
Aubrey Jones, chairman of the Prices 
und Incomes Board; Leslie Cannon, gen- 
eral secretary of the Electrical Trades 
Union; and Lord Robens, chairman of 
the National Coal Board. 


Each will speak for about eight or nine 
minutes and then the points ralsed will 
be open to discussion. In the studio will 
be 40 people ready to questinn speakers 
and discuss their views. They will in- 
clude managing directors, foremen and 
workers in industry, housewives, journ- 
alists, economists, and university Jectur- 
ers. 


Canon shot at 


The South African committee of the 
Defence and Aid Fund, which has had 
four of its members served with banning 
orders by the Ministry of Justice, is 
reported by the Johannesburg Sunday 
Times as being ‘ gravely embarrassed " 
by the activities of Canon Collins and 
“his misguided friends.” 


The paper claims that the chief reason 
for the banning appears to be that the 
fund obtains money from abroad; it 
Says: 
“Surely Mr Vorster’s keen mind can 
distinguish between the Canon's silly 
exuberance and the restrained, respon. 
sible actions of the South African com- 
mittee.” 


Tt goes on to claim that foreigners “ have 
rallied support on the basis that it would 
be used for some kind of resistance cam- 
paign.” 

The committee itself has iasued a 
“haffled protest” against the hanning 
orders. 


with conventional or nuclear bombs.” 


Adding that China’s atomic plant in the 
west of the country is vulnerahle to US 
bombing, Mr Tartt claims that on this 
strategic warning depends America’s 
chance of keeping China out of the 
Vietnam war and “ buying time” for the 
future. It is hoped that this deterrent 
can work long enough to allow Chinese 
industrial development to give people 
washing machines and refrigerators, 
which they would then be reluctant to 
lose in an all-out war. Then it will he 
possible, in the words of Navy Secre- 
tary Paul Nitze, to “nurse her gradually 
and grudgingly into some degree of sup- 
port for world order and responsible 
hehaviour.” 


Strangely enough, says Mr Hartt, it is 
their attachment to worldly goods which 
now bothers Defence Department plan- 
ners about the American people. A 
“massive effort " will therefore be neces- 
sary shortly to “ pre-educate " Americans 
to the coming sacrifices. These include 
the call-up of reserves, with up to a 
million men involved in combat, admin- 
istrative and logistie service; a two to 
five-year duration of the war in Vietnam 
hefore victory; and beyond that ‘ unfor- 
seen years” of occupation. Everything 
is geared to the “fixed fact” that the 
US will not accept military defeat at 
any price, 


Youth fortnight 


People between the aves of 20 and | 
from ali over Hurone have been invited 
to take part in the Danube Project, a dis- 
cussion journey down the Danube sched- 
uled to take place in September. 


Two river boats will take 300 people 
from Vienna on a fortnight’s return trip 
to Rumania, passing through Czechoslo- 
vakia, (lungary, Yugoslavia and Bulgaria. 
On the outward journey, stops will be 
made at Bratislava, Belsrade, Giurgiu 
(Rumania) and Ruse (Bulgaria), from 
where a bus trip will be made to Buca. 
rest. On the way back, seminars will be 
held on board, and the only call will 
be at Budapest. 


Subjects for discussion in seminars will 
be disarmament, its politics and econom- 


Shelters by law 


for Germany 


All houses in West Germany built after 
July next year must have air-raid shel- 
ters, the Sun reported on July 1. 


The West German Parliament decided 
that plans must include a shelter with 
eement and steel walls and ceiling at 
least a foot thick. 

From next January, all }iouseholds must 
keen a 14-day supply of iron rations, 
first-aid cabinet, fire-fighting equipment 
and battery radio. Househoiders who re- 
fuse will be liable to a fine. 


In Swaziland, the worst drought for 30 
years has heen accompanied by the 
country’s first outbreak of foot-and-mouth 
disease, which has made many normal 
famine relief measures impossible, be- 
cause of movement restrictions. In ad- 
dition, there was freak frost and_ hail 
earlier this year, which badly damaged 
crops. At least 10,000 people, about 3,000 
of them children under six, need emer- 
gency food supplies. 

In Basutoland, it is thought that pack 
animals will be too weak to carry winter 
food supplies up to the otherwise inac- 
cessible mountain villages. Helicopter 
foodlifts may be necessary. 


The Rhodesian Freedom from Hunger 
Campaign has launched an appeal ta 
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feed 40,000 African children in | 
Matabeleland. Uere it is the fourth br 
of dwindling rainfall and some famnilits | 
who sold off livestock in previous, yea? 
in order to buy food are now destitulé 


In South Africa, 200,000 Africans Ht 
estimated to be ‘hit by the drought Ly 
Zululand, Transkei, Ciskei and the Tran | 
vaal, though a government spokes 
recently said that reports of famine AA 
been exaggerated by “leftist elements 
Oxfam has made emergency grants i 
talling over £50,000, to provide @m Ig 
gency food supplies, seed for next Meh 
planting, and new dams and boreholes" 
provide new watering-points. Further iv 
formation from Oxfam, 274 Banbu 
Road, Oxford (phone 54333), 


‘Who rules Greece?’—ex-PM 


Mr Papandreou, the Greek Prime Min- 
ister who was dismissed by Kingz Con- 
stantine last week, received a_hero’s 
welcome from thousands of supportérs 
when he drove from his country home to 
Athens on Monday night. Addressing the 
crowd, he said: “ The question is posed 
today: who rules Greece, the King or 
the people?” 

Mr Papandreow was deposed last Thurs- 
day, after the King had refused to sign 
a decree naming him Defence Minister 
in place of Mr Garoufalias. Mr Papan- 
dreou, supported by his cabinet, had 
demanded Mr Garoufalias’s dismissal 
after he had refused to co-operate in a 
purge of Greek army officers whose loy- 
alty to the ruling Centre Union was in 
doubt. 

Mr Athanasiadis-Novas, president of the 
Greek Parliament and a member of the 
Centre Union, has became the new 
Prime Minister. His appointment was 
greeted with denunciations from outgo- 


ing ministers and violent protests ie 
Centre Union and left-wing demons 
tors. 


King Constantine and Mr Papanded 
have each accused the other of prove 
ing the present crisis. Michael Wa- 
writing in the Guardian on Tuesday 
quotes Mr Papandreou as saying We 
the King had entered politics by ihe 
pointing a new Prime Minister from © 
same party without calling election 
however, 1f there were clechions, 
future of the monarehy would not be # 
issue. The question before the pear 
would not be a “democracy withou, 
the King, but a real royal democrany 
On the previous day, however, Michi 
Wall had finished his report with § 
comment : 


‘More and more of those who belie 
in true democracy are convince th 
it will never be possible as long 
there is a royal family in Greece. 


Plans for Hiroshima Day 


; ; t 7 
a demonstration on Saturday, August 


Fasts and vigils will be held in many 
parts of the country to mark Hiroshjmia 
Day, August 6, which this year Is 
the 20th anniversary of the atom-hamb- 
ing of Hiroshima. 


In London, there will be a vigil at the 
Cenotaph from 8 to 8.30 pm on Friday, 
August 6, Organised by London Region 
CND with the support of Christian CND 
and the Committee of 100, the vigil will 
have the theme ‘Don’t fet it happen 
again.” The Cenotaph will be covered 
with blue cernflowers, to remind people 
that these flowers now grow in Hiroshi- 
ma “where the people once lived.” 

Manchester CND and YCND are holding 


——- 


on Danube 


ies; detente and co-operation in Europe; 
the United Nations; the individual and 
society. Main languages will be Innglish, 
French, German and Russian, but inter- 
preters wil] be provided, It is hoped that 
at discussions in Vienna which will pre- 
cede embarkation, simultaneous transla- 
tion will be available. 


Departure from Vienna is on Sunday, 
September 5, returning on Saturday even- 
ning, September 18. The cost, including 
accommodation and meals, is approxi- 
mately £38 5s in double cabins, £33 153 
in cabins of four and six. Participants 
must pay for their own travel to and 
from Vienna. 

About 200 participants will be from Wes- 
tern European countries, and 100 from 
Fastern Europe. The project has been or- 
panised as a contribution ta International 
Co-operation Year, and the visits in the 
Danube countries, as well as the diseus- 
sions, have been planned with a view to 
aiding the study of international co- 
operation in practice, 

The Danube Project has been organised 
by an international committee drawn 
from the International Peace Bureau, 
World Peace Council, International Con- 
federation for Disarmament and Peace, 
UNICEF, UNESCO and the War Resis- 
ters’ International. Application forms 
and inquiries should go to the organis- 
ing secretary, Mr Rudolf Schultz, 
Kieferstrasse 16, 46 Dortmund-Hom- 
bruch, Federal Republic of Germany, 
phone Dortmund 72787. 


Starting from Tib-Lane at 2.30.prr ‘het 
slogan! is: “ Tanoi mustenot be ane! 


Hiroshima.” . os 


e 
advertising the fast, it is stated: “ pvelY 
weapon kills even before it is used + | 
nearly two-thirds of the population ig 
the world is underfed. We are hel 
to starve them.” Money saved bY "py 
fast will start a collection for Wat 
Want. 


pe ul 
A week's campaigning in Redditch wh f 
et 


culminate in a silent vigil round CHUM 
Green, from 3 to 3.30 pm on AUupuel 
At 4 pm there will be an open ait We 
ing on The Parade, and in the evenay 
there will be a folk concert at the AP 
Hostel Hall, Birmingham Road, fii 
Kent CND, YCND and Workshops) fig 
planning a weekends activity af M n 
stone, including a public meeting i 
Saturday afternoon at Tlayes arn ¥ 
leafleting and Sanity selling on SatuFyg 
evening and Sunday morning, wit da 
all-night vigil in between. On, Sur 
afternoon, there will be a discuss iy 
meeting at Friends Centre, 2.30 PM, “iy. 
porters arriving in Maidstone on Sad 
day morning should go to 12 Kink 


ward Road. ee 


Corrections 


ie 
Last week we described our front Pi 
contributor, Roger Moody, as, th® jun 
Secretary of the Bristol CAMP act 
Against Capital Punishment. 19 give 
although Roger Moody has heen Sypis 
in the campaign, he has never hela yg 
paren, Mr George Gummer has ®) she 
heen and still is the secretary, © 90° 
Bristol section of the campaign. wea 
logise to Roger Moody and George wl) 


The item in aur July issue,” oe alt 
rejects Vietnam war contract,” "Yo ark 
peared in the May 1 issue of thé / 


can paper, National Guardia. 


Landon N,4 
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